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make proselytes, we should answer that all churches 
attempt to make proselytes and boast of their success 
after making them. Every winter in some one or more 
of our large cities Roman Catholic missions are held for 
that purpose, and often by open advertisement non- 
Catholics are invited to attend. Recently a statement 
of the number of Protestants in the United States who 
had conformed to the “Mother Church”’ was made with 
satisfaction. All Protestant countries are still regarded 
at the Vatican as im partibus infidelium. ‘The Holy 
Father ought not to be surprised if his infidel children 
should declare that they had discovered a more rational 
way and a better hope of salvation and should invite the 
other children to come out and test the gospel of freedom. 
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THE London Times, reviewing the results of the recent 
elections in England, uses a column to protest against 
the waste of money and human life in electioneering 
campaigns. It cites the case of John Stuart Mill who 
refused to subject himself to the indignities of a per- 
sonal canvass, but published his views, many of which 
were obnoxious to the electors, and yet, because they be- 
lieved he was an honest man and would do his duty, he 
was elected. Within the memory of living men, when an 
American city needed a new mayor, the electors looked 
over the list of honorable and responsible citizens, and 
requested one of them by popular vote to serve the city 
for the honor conferred upon him by their choice. ‘The 
salary was small. Imagine such a man making a whirl- 
wind campaign with an open baréuche and a span of 
steaming horses. A return to the simplicity of the olden 
time in this regard would save money, health, human 
life, and the dignity of office. 


Private Ownership. 


Within the memory of living men it was considered 
honorable, and, indeed, might be the basis of a great 
reputation, fora learned man to goon piling up the gains 
of scholarship and acquiring such wisdom as may come 
to a man through contemplation of the works of the an- 
cients and the excellent achievements of other men. 
In those days, also, it was thought to be a natural right 
of any man who had the ability and the opportunity 
to increase his riches to any extent and to use them for 
ostentation, for the enjoyment of himself, his family, 
and his friends, with little regard for the needs of the 
world of men that lay outside of the range of his obser- 
vation. Not far back of that time there was abroad in 
all countries the common belief that under certain well- 
defined conditions a man, a community, a tribe, or a 
nation had a perfect right to hold in servitude men and 
women who for various reasons had come into their 
power. Serfdom, slavery, landlordism, the survival 
of the feudal time, were common and, excepting by rare 
individuals here and there, not condemned. 

A great change has come, and a greater one is coming, 
without revolution, almost without the knowledge of 
this generation and by means which no one can perfectly 
estimate or control. The notion of private ownership 
has undergone such a change that it is fast merging, and 
in some cases has already passed, into a stage better 
described as public stewardship. Not only is public 
office now held to be a trust and not a private possession, 
but also everything that comes under the control of a 
human being is com ng to be regarded as something of 
which he is the controller, indeed, but not the absolute 
owner. It is the duty of every man to build himself 
up in health, strength, wisdom, power, and influence 
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according to his ability and his opportunity. It is the 
right and the duty of every person to use all the oppor- 
tunities of wealth, leisure, culture, and every luxury 
which comes from the increase of one’s possessions, 
for personal pleasure, aggrandizement, and power, but 
always now, and with increasing emphasis as the years 
pass, with the provision known and accepted by all 
generous souls that this personality, this wealth, this 
political power, social influence, and all the traits and 
qualities of a well-endowed personality are so much 
treasure added to the common stock to be used for the 
advancement of the community and not merely for per- 
sonal ends. 

There have always been, since recorded history began, 
saints, sages, and heroes who have held and practised 
this modern doctrine; but it is only within the memory 
of living men that it has become a sentiment of world- 
wide acceptance. As thereverse-of this generous feeling, 
there is a baser claim upon the individual who has wealth, 
influence, and power which is not at all akin to this 
generous sentiment: it is rather a mockery and imita- 
tion of it. This is the selfish claim of the unprivileged 
multitude to a share in the possessions of the more fortu- 
nate,—a claim which is not based upon a reciprocal senti- 
ment in the minds of those who make it. ‘They are not 
giving themselves for the good of the public: they are 
only demanding a share of that which they have not 
been able to gain and a provision for their improvidence 
which they have not deserved. 

We are never tired of telling the story of Prof. Fred- 
erick Huidekoper, who was the heir of a fortune sufficient 
for his wants and for a wide range of benevolences. 
Having an income which he could estimate, it was his 
habit to make a budget of appropriations for private 
use and public benefit. With each appropriation he 
kept debit and credit, holding, according to the rule of 
his life, that a man ought to keep his sympathies open 
in at least twenty different directions. One day an 
importunate solicitor besieged him with repeated and 
insistent requests that he should give money to a good 
cause in which he knew Mr. Huidekoper was interested. 
Finally, when Mr. Huidekoper replied with firmness. 
“T have spent in that direction my total appropriation 
for the year, and I can give no more,” said the solicitor, 
“Don’t you do what you please with your own money?” 
With gentle dignity the professor replied, ‘No, sir: I 
never do what I please with my own money.” 

We have no disposition to accuse some very rich men 
who are spending vast sums for good ends with the crime 
of doing these things to make their peace with an out- 
raged public, and we have little sympathy with those 
who make capital of such a charge against rich men 
who are thus serving the public; but it is much to be 
regretted that two or three of the men who are most 
conspicious for their wealth and their works of benevo- 
lence have become the targets of criticism because their 
wealth was gained by means which are now commonly 
regarded as illegal and oppressive, and not henceforth 
to be tolerated, but in their benevolences these men are 
only yielding to the rising tide. Alongside of these 
men the instances rapidly multiply of men and women 
of vast wealth who are not accused of crime, and who are 
commonly regarded as honorable persons, who are match- 
ing in benevolence the gifts of these other millionaires. 
This generation has been marked by many scandals, 
outrages, and outbreaks of selfishness, such as the coun- 
try never saw before, because the country never had stich 
opportunities for the display of human nature on a great 
scale; but there have been manifestations of sympathy 
and outpourings of wealth for the benefit of the com- 
munity and the world which almost match in the changes 
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wrought and the splendor of achievement the progress 
of science and its applications to invention and the me- 
chanic arts. 
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The Bright Other Side. 


Calabria was shaken by earthquake, but the rest of 
Europe and the other continents stood firm. The local 
disaster was appalling, but the more significant fact 
was the general stability of the world. This stability, 
or what by metaphor we may call such, extends to many 
things wherein we need to see it with clearer eye. Half 
our pessimisms are witness to our failures here. The 
incidental shuts out the static and abiding. A relatively 
trifling ill blinds us to a measureless opulence of good. 
The sun which is filling the broad heaven with light is 
obscured by a mote in the eye. 

Look for illustration to the moral side of society. A 
great defalcation, like that at Framingham, startles us 
by its magnitude; and, being but one instance of many 
which any year may bring us, we are apt to treat it as 
a symptom of an all but universal malady. A large 
sum of money has been stolen, and total depravity has 
an inning with us. Turn, then, to the open highway of 
life and note the travellers as you meet them. ‘There are 
the many thousands of our teachers, overtaxed and under- 
paid, yet toiling on in utter faithfulness. There are our 
railway engineers and conductors, with weighty re- 
sponsibilities and no reward to match, yet day by day 
taking counsel, not of advantage, but of duty. There 
are the farmers, no large return theirs, and thinking to 
improve their condition only through their better product 
and more strenuous toil. There are the multitude in 
our manufactories and banks and walks of trade, the 
golden bribe ever before them and temptation ever beck- 
oning, yet falling from their honor hardly more frequently 
than a sailor falls from his ship into the deep he traverses. 
There are our physicians and ministers and college pro- 
fessors, men of trained intelligence and measuring their 
service by their impossible ideal, not by their inadequate 
remuneration. And who can say that in the larger 
fields of enterprise, among men at the head of great 
corporations, the like prevailing integrity may not be 
found? Men are not to be judged base because they 
are capable or morally callous because successful. 
The air is full of bitter judgments of those who have 
gathered largely of the-golden harvest, as though a crush- 
ing extortion were a necessary condition of great gain. 
Let it be granted that there are bad men in large affairs: 
let us be willing to believe them not in proportion more 
numerous than in more contracted fields. Astors and 
Vanderbilts and Morgans and Carnegies are doubtless 
very human beings,—human in the sense that they are 
not divine. Let us try to think them human in the sense 
that they are not devilish. We must not condemn them 
for their great opportunities or their great abilities to 
grasp them; and it may be possible to give them credit 
for great services for which the great return has accrued 
to them. And, while we find the moral sense of the 
people thus prevailingly sound, it may be worth while 
to note, in passing, how sound it is) The advantages of 
wealth, the ease and comfort it will buy, the opportu- 
nity to which it opens the door, the social smile it wins, 
make it on the secular side of life the interest enthralling 
beyond every other. And, when we add the social 
tolerance of devious ways by which it is won, a tolerance 
that amounts practically to a bribe, the wonder may be, 
not that financial catastrophes are so many, but that 
they aresofew. We see a witness to the vigor of the gen- 
eral moral sense in the temptations to which it does not 
succumb. 
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This is the bright other side which, in the presence of 
moral catastrophe, we too often forget. ‘This is a stand- 
ard of judgment which we ignore to the falsity of our con- 
clusion and our moral harm. Belief in the rottenness 
of human nature is good for no soul. The despairs of 
pessimism are a fog that shuts out our sun. Men do 
very wrong; but let us see—a conclusion which broad 
evidence surely avouches—that the heart of humanity is 
sound. With that assurance we can look forward with 
good hope; for through whatever depravity we shall 
see the working of a principle that shall guide into better 
ways. Men want money and will break through the 
integrities to gain it, yet the moral sense of humanity 
reproves and repudiates their deed. Men are cruel: 
mankind hates cruelty. Men are tyrants: mankind 
loathes tyranny. Men have low appetites: mankind 
honors temperance and chastity. See the hundred homes 
which selfishness and faithlessness have shattered: see 
the ten thousand homes which gentleness rules and love 
consecrates. See the ignorance and wretchedness which 
greed inflicts: see the school and the asylum and the 
settlement, comforting, meliorating, and uplifting. See 
the race within our border insulted and trampled for the 
color of their skin. Listen to their Washington as in 
eloquent periods he tells of abuses meliorated and sym- 
pathies extended and helps proffered and the better day 
of his people in the dawn. See the venalities of our 
politics: see the patriotism abounding in our people, and 
which quite possibly may plead effectively in the breasts 
of senators when they wrestle with problems of tariff 
and finance. From the imperfections of human nature 
we shall long have trouble enough, but it may save us 
from despair and exalt our hope to see them against 
principles stronger than they. 


The Ferment of Thought. 


Although people of all sorts of theories and opinions, 
fads and fancies, are striving to get themselves heard 
on new and startling themes, there has never, perhaps, 
in any era been a greater need of wise, sane, authoritative 
thinking than now. ‘The very restlessness and feverish- 
ness of our thinkers, many of whom cover mental thin- 
ness with a mystical or scientific glaze, indicate the 
need of a dominating intellect to organize and crystallize 
this inchoate mass of opinion, belief, speculation, new 
and old thought, which is making a confused babel of 
contradictory sounds. 

In the last century Emerson came to speak the word 
of power,—the calm, serene, supernal word,—a lamp 
to the feet and guide to the minds of multitudes who had 
long sought a guide and consoler; an affirmative, up- 
lifting influence after much tossing on a sea of negations 
amid old theological wrecks,—and, although the wave 
of influence thus set in motion is still strong, it has not 
the potency for a new generation it exerted on the first 
devotees and imitators. The influence of Emerson was 
crystallizing, organic, for his age thirty or forty years 
ago. It voiced the needs and aspirations of thousands. 
It made life better, more meaningful, richer, and nobler. 

But the whole of truth is not compassed by any one 
mind, however great, nor can the sphere of influence 
go on widening forever with increasing diameter and 
equal power. Only the mightiest intellects and pro- 
foundest natures can count on effects that do not grad- 
ually diminish as they recede from the centre of impulse. 
To. every age come new conceptions of truth, vague, 
floating, unformed, which are taken up by some great 
nature to become the guiding star of the century. New- 
ton, Descartes, Darwin, performed this service of great 
organizers and clear enunciators of what had been float- 
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ing motes in the general consciousness. Carlyle, at 
one time, seemed to dominate the age with his vehement 
passionate rhetoric. But the great destroyer of shams 
has been found to be also a fighter of windmills and a 
defender of old things never to be restored. 

We are now again in the era of uncertain, spasmodic 
ideas that precede the great organic movement of a 
master mind. Few ages have had a development in the 
turmoil of thought and speculation equal to our own, 
if we eliminate the mental ferment that preceded the 
French Revolution. The earnest inquirer may look 
for a steadily burning lamp of truth, and find only 
broken lights and brilliant gleams of suggestion. The 
splendor of these gleams and flashes is so confusing that 
one who earnestly seeks for guidance may sit down in 
despair, unable to judge between stars and will-o’-the- 
wisps. Our brains are heated on such a multitude of 
subjects that nothing on earth or in heaven above seems 
left out of the theorizing and reconstructive process. 
Many of our would-be teachers are eager to take away 
our old supports, and leave us not even a crutch to help 
our lame and impotent souls. We are told it is a glorious 
hubbub suited to the age of flying machines and aérial 
navigation, when we shall all be in the air, but whither 
does it lead? To socialism, to anarchy, to the aboli- 
tion of religion, to the destruction of the family, to the 
doing away of home and domestic hearth, to collectiv- 
ism and the industrial group, and the putting down of 
every form of government? 

So ideas bubble and boil. The new and lesser lights 
are all spurring away on their hobbies, and we can but 
wonder whether they will arrive at the promised land 
or drive head foremost into a stone wall. The social 
cauldron seethes with the views of Tolstoy, Bernard 
Shaw, Nietzsche, Karl Marx, Schopenhauer, and new 
ideals of morals and usages. Many structures that 
looked sound a quarter of a century ago now begin to 
quake and tremble. The new education, it is predicted, 
will soon supersede the old. ‘The equality of the sexes, 
new medical practice and a new art of healing are 
rising to the light. All this ferment indicates life, and 
still more abundant life, even if accompanied by cerebral 
excitement and fever. Meantime a great deal of energy, 
specially needed for the actual work of improving the 
condition of the world, is lost in theory and experiment, 
in expenditure of breath, and the liberal use of ink. 

There is no one as yet to tell us what the great dom- 
inant truths, social, economic, moral, are yet to be, 
recognized as such, when all the dust and clamor has 
cleared away,—no regal organizing intellect to point 
the way out of the ferment of theory to the working 
rule of practice that shall push the world forward to 
larger and nobler issues. Philanthropy is immense in 
its giving, but its methods are still crude. No organizer 


has come forward yet, to show it can put a real lever 


under society and eliminate the harm of unripe and ill- 
considered methods. 

We have not yet reached the point of decently housing 
the poor in our cities and removing them from the 
sites where thousands of them live in filth and degrada- 
tion. We still permit child labor in factories and shops 
under conditions that breed disease and stultify and dwarf 
human nature. 

We may speak with admiration of new thought; but 
have we half digested and applied the old thought that 
once seemed so supremely good as a rule of life? If 
the world, in practice, has not yet caught the whole 
meaning and inspiration of the brief sayings uttered by 
Jesus, how can we hope to establish new systems on 
the ruins of the old by the “‘thus saith,” not the Lord, 
but some modern inventor of new dogmas? When the 
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dust of any controversial age clears away, there is always 
found unchanged the everlasting foundations of the 
moral sense in man, the inalienable laws that furnish 
no easy mode of evading the penalties of sin and trespass. 
Too many of the new lights seem to promise immunity 
from punishment for offences the world has stamped 
with its reprobation, and those who attempt to lay easy 
roads into kingdom come too often delude their fol- 
lowers by leading them into the ditch. The airing of 
every possible theory, the attempt to uproot every old 
institution, undoubtedly has its benefits. ‘“‘Try all 
things,’ says Scripture, ‘‘and hold fast that which is 
good.”” The rotten parts of old institutions shaken down 
may for a time cumber the ground, but ultimately they 
will be cleared away and new and better structures 
may arise. The rich are learning their duties, the poor 
are learning their rights and privileges. Both classes 
are in the line of education;-the most important evo- 
lutionary process of our-age. 

However bold and reckless speculation and sug- 
gestion may be, we may always trust to the fibrous, 
deep-rooted conservatism of society to ultimately react 
against all destructive tendencies and restore the bal- 
ance of order and stability. We may try to abolish 
duty, but we shall find it still at.the end of every path. 
We may preach the doctrine of selfishness only to see 
the monstrous destruction of human nature. We may 
advocate every form of license and indulgence, only to 
run up against the penalties of Nature’s inexorable 
laws; for, however free and reckless we may feel our- 
selves to be, every experience will teach us that there is 
a Ruler, Law-giver, and Judge who has placed his pun- 
ishments for trespass in every nerve and fibre of our 
being. 


Current Topics, 


THE observance, last week, of the twelfth anniversary 
of the blowing up of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor was made the occasion for the expression of a 
wide-spread public sentiment in favor of the raising of 
the hulk of that historic vessel. Recent comment in 
the Spanish and Cuban press has conveyed the broad 
intimation that the failure of the American government 
to expose and remove the skeleton of the fighting ma- 
chine of which the destruction on Feb. 15, 1898, roused 
the American people to the pitch of war, is prompted by 
reasons of state. In advocacy of a bill pending in the 
House, which provides for the raising of the wreck, the 
United Spanish Veterans, at their memorial service in 
New York on February 10, passed a resolution deploring 
the ‘spectacle of the rusted hulk of the ship and the 
rotting bones of its victims, abandoned without sepulchre 
in alien waters,” and urging the immediate removal of 
the wreck as a national duty. 
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THE possibility of intervention in the affairs of Nica- 
ragua by the United States, in order to put a stop to the 
continued warfare between rival factions within the 
republic, is foreshadowed by the instructions which the 
State Department has issued to John Barrett, the head of 
the Bureau of American Republics, to proceed to Nicara- 
gua with a commission and make a thorough study of 
conditions there. Mr. Barrett’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations, it is understood at Washington, will furnish 
the basis for the future policy of the United States toward 
the turbulent republic. The necessity for some action 
in Nicaragua in the interests of civilization appears to 
be suggested pointedly by the course of events in the 
republic, where the hostilities which were originally 
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aimed at the deposition of President Zelaya are now 
being continued against his successor, President Madriz, 
who was constitutionally elected by the Nicaraguan 
Congress. The prospects of the early cessation of the 
internecine struggle are as remote as ever. 
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THE intention of the new British government to devote 
the present session of Parliament to two important tasks 
—the passage of the budget and the curtailment of the 
power of the House of Lords to obstruct financial legis- 
lation—was outlined at the opening of the legislature 
last Monday. Whether the Asquith ministry will have 
sufficient voting strength at Westminster to carry out 
its programme is a subject of grave doubt even among 
good liberals, in view of the sharp division of opinion to 
which the government’s declaration gave rise in the ranks 
of the coalition upon which Mr. Asquith depends for 
the maintenance of his administration. The Prime Min- 
ister declared the purpose of the government to defer the 
problem of the curbing of the hereditary branch of 
Parliament until the budget shall have been passed. 
The announcement was received with a hostile rejoinder 
by the Nationalists, speaking through John E. Redmond, 
in the interests of Home Rule for Ireland. 
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Tue Nationalists—and with them a considerable num- 
ber of Radicals—regard the subordination of the ques- 
tion of the status of the House of Lords to the financial 
problem as a grave menace to the success of the campaign 
against the peers, which figured as the chief issue in the 
recent electoral canvass. Mr. Redmond and his fol- 
lowers of the Nationalist camp are of the opinion that the 
voting of supplies for the conduct of the government 
should be made contingent upon the curbing of the 
House of Lords. Under such a condition, the home rulers 
argue, the destruction of the veto power of the lords 
would be assured, and the destinies of the promised 
Home Rule bill would be safeguarded. Inasmuch as 
the Nationalists hold the balance of votes in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Redmond’s rejection of the Asquith 
programme at the opening of Parliament may safely 
be put down as a bad omen for the new ministry and a 
possible foreshadowing of another general election in 


the near future. 
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Tue Nationalist movement in Egypt found tragic 
expression last Sunday in a successful attempt upon the 
life of Boutros Pasha Ghali, the Egyptian premier. The 
assassin, a Nationalist, frankly admitted after his arrest 
that his act had been prompted by political motives, 
and that his partisans were determined to inaugurate 
a state of terror in order to impress the ruling powers at 
Cairo with the force of the popular demand for reforms. 
The grievance of the Nationalists against Boutros Pasha 
centred chiefly about the obstructions presented by the 
government to the agitation for a reorganization of the 
Egyptian state upon the models presented by the Young 
Turkish adminstration at Constantinople. The termi- 


nation of British control is one of the immediate objects | 


of the Nationalists, who complain that, in order to stifle 
the sentiment of the people, the British consul-general 
and commissioner at Cairo has resorted to severe meas- 
ures against the freedom of the press and the liberty of 


assemblage. 
st 


THE increasing manifestations of strength in the na- 
tionalist movement in Egypt is of peculiar interest to 
the statesmen at London, in conjunction with the growth 
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of a similar sentiment in India. In each instance an 
apathetic discontent was roused to active expression under 
the stimulus of the success of the constitutional campaign 
in Turkey. The campaign in Turkey in its turn may well 
be said to have been an echo of the triumph of Japan 
over Russia. Great Britain has maintained a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the modernization of both Japan 
and Turkey. Now that the leaven, after affecting the 
peoples of India, has passed into Egypt, where the 
Khedive reigns, but Sir Elder Gorst governs, problems 
of readjustment and reorganization are arising which 
may well tax the best capacity at the disposal of British 
statesmanship. In Egypt, as in India, the authors of 
unrest are individuals who have been educated, for the 
most part, in England. 
a 


THE purpose of the French episcopate to try conclu- 
sions with the government in the coming election was 
indicated plainly at a recent gathering of bishops rep- 
resenting the Roman Church within the republic. The 
bishops, in a declaration to-the Catholics of France, 
pointed out that the balloting in May will determine 
whether the State, under the authority of a fresh mandate 
from the people, will be able to abrogate the right of 
Catholics to maintain schools wherein their children shall 
be taught the principles of the Catholic faith. The 
bishops gave no credence to recent official pronounce- 
ment of a pacific nature. ‘They interpreted the impend- 
ing test at the polls as a struggle between the Church and 
the State, in which the State will seek to establish full 
secular control over the education of the youth of France, 
from the primary school to the university. Against the 
establishment of such an unlimited laicization the bish- 
ops urged the congregations to protest effectively by 
the exercise of the right of franchise against the govern- 
ment. 


Brevities, 


Wealth honestly won by fruitful methods and gen- 
erously expended enriches the whole community. 


Since Omar ‘‘struck his blooming lyre,” as Kipling 
says, all great poets have taken their own wherever they 
found it. 


In the Middle West lynchings are creeping north of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, to the standing disgrace of the 
communities where they occur. 


The miracles wrought by the “wireless” in the saving 
of ships and crews at sea match the most notable divine 
interpositions recorded by Homer and Virgil. 


We cannot too often remember that we have on our 
Northern frontier a perfect illustration of the possi- 
bility of living in peace without forts, soldiers, and men: 
of-war. 


The difference between wealth increasing in volume 
and controlled by ethical and social obligations and 
wealth not thus controlled is like the difference between 
a vast river, the waterway of a continent, and a flood out 
of bounds sweeping over the country. 


We shall next week print an obituary notice of the 
late Rev. John C. Kimball; meantime, we call the at- 
tention of our readers to the article by Mr. Kimball in 
this week’s number. It is the latest work of his pen and 
practically his own obituary. Many who have been 
interested in a recent article by Seventy-seven will be 
glad to know that this also was from his prolific pen. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Conference Programmes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Before the next batch of conferences comes on, it 
might be worth while to suggest a radical change in pro- 
gramme-making. Most conference programmes are 
wholly programme and no conference, and are often an 
utter weariness. Morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions are loaded with papers, all good, it may be, but all 
made ineffective because of the quantity. Platform 
meetings in the evening may profitably have two or more 
addresses because they are designed to be inspirational 
meetings, but to arrange such programmes for morning 
and afternoon sessions is to think more of the programme 
than of conference results. 

The most enjoyable and profitable conferences are the 
ones where people have a chance to discuss. Some of 
it may be foolish talk, but on the whole the spontaneous 
outburst has point and wisdom. Everybody is alert. 
Now and then the sparks fly. No one is hurt, and every 
one has a good time. 

My suggestion is, let there be one live paper at each 
day session. Let the programme-makers exercise care 
in the selection of the speaker and subject, and then the 
conference can take care of itself. We should hear less 
of people getting all tired out. At least one paper would 
be remembered. Minot SIMons. 


Revivals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the issue of February 10 of the Christian Register 
there is an article on ‘‘ Revivals” by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land. He asks a very, very significant question. ‘Shall 
we not some time have revivals carried on by methods 
that are unsensational, sound, and good, and deriving 
their inspiration from a gospel that is rational, ethical, 
enlightening, uplifting, sweet, in harmony with the 
Sermon on the Mount, a real evangel?’’ ‘To this there 
are two answers. First, that is exactly the revival we 
had in Boston last winter, and the kind of revival that is 
experienced wherever Dr. Chapman and his associates 
conduct services. Secondly, why all this talk of lib- 
erals as to the kind of a revival needed? ‘They have had 
a hundred years to demonstrate and have never yet 
given one solitary example of entire communities really 
moved spiritually. If present-day revivals are not to 
the mind of some men, there is not the slightest objection 
to their inaugurating and carrying out their ideals. 
Why all this fault-finding and taking exceptions? Do 
something better. The way to supplant the good is 
to give the better. Why doesn’t Rev. Mr. Sunderland 
go to work at once and produce a “revival” “sane and 
sweet” that will really take hold of his city? A real 
revival of religion is vastly more than mere ethical im- 
provement. It is spiritual vitalization. 


A. Z. CONRAD. 
Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The article on “Revivals” in your issue of February 
10, by Dr. Sunderland, deserves all the consideration it 
will receive and probably more. 

As one who has “been through” some revival ex- 
periences, the writer can say Amen! to Dr. Sunder- 
land’s presentation of the case. The fundamental teach- 
ings of all the popular evangelists of the orthodox type 
are based upon the same static foundation, and the in- 
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consistency of ministers of advanced views who are will- 
ing to bring such revivalists into a community co- 
stitutes one of the psychological puzzles. Along with 
some incidental good accomplished’in individual cases— 
comparatively a very few—a great deal of harm is inflicted 
upon tender children’s minds, also impressionable wom- 
en’s minds, and upon the ensuing development of church 
life in the community afflicted. 

The popular religious ideas among the majority, and 
the preaching in many, many pulpits in New England, 
still have for a background a lost world, blood atone- 
ment, salvation by “believing” certain things about 
Jesus of Nazareth, etc., with only incidental reference 
to the importance of character, purity of life, etc., that to 
many others are the essential principles of religion, also 
to Jesus himself. 

When a few thousand of our complacent friends in 
the liberal churches awake to the real situation in large 
portions of the country, possibly a revelation will come 
to them, followed by a missionary zeal of a new, but 
necessary type, to bring to the average man’s intelligence 
the knowledge of the real gospel, which is ‘good news.” 

G. 1. M. 

GREEN Hargpor, Mass. 


The Ecclesiastical Origins of Unitarianism in Salem: 
Barnard, Prince, Bentley. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


(The following essay was written when the author was 
settled in Salem, Mass. It was published in “Social 
Equilibrium’’ in 1887. As various classes have been 
studying the history of Unitarianism, and as the infor- 
mation given in this essay cannot be found elsewhere, it 
seems expedient to print it for the benefit of our younger 
readers who are studying the early history of our church 
in America. Eprtor.] 


In Salem to-day there are four Unitarian churches. 
Named in the order in which they probably became 
Unitarian, they are the East, North, First, and Barton 
Square. They date respectively from 1629, 1718, 
1773, and 1824. ‘The first three were Congregational 
churches of the primitive type. The last was formed 
as an Independent Congregational church, with Uni- 
tarian principles. As they have always claimed to be 
orthodox, as no theological controversy has ever arisen 
among them to become a matter of record, and as 
they have claimed from time immemorial that freedom 
of opinion is a characteristic and distinctive mark of 
Congregationalism, no public action was ever taken 
to signalize the change of which modern Unitarianism 
is the result. Even so late as the founding of the In- 
dependent Congregational church in Barton Square 
in 1824, under Rev. Henry Colman, one of the most 
liberal men of the time, nothing was said about Unita- 
rianism. But the word “independent”? was put into 
the title of the church to emphasize a right then vehe- 
mently called in question. 

When the famous controversy broke out between 
Dr. Channing and Dr. Worcester of Salem, the minis- 
ters of the Unitarian parishes, secure in the affections 
and theological liberality of their people, and opposed 
on principle to ecclesiastical division on dogmatic lines, 
went quietly on their way, as if nothing had happened. 

Still, a great change had taken place; and, when 
the separation was forced, three entire parishes and 
churches were found upon the liberal side, and a fourth 
was soon created. In order to understand that change 
it will be necessary to examine briefly the ministries of 
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Drs. Barnard, Prince, and Bentley, taking them in the 
order of their settlement. Unhappily for the writer, 
it will be necessary to exclude the many personal and 
piquant reminiscences which would not assist us to 
understand the subject, however much they might light 
up the narrative. 

On the 13th of January, 1773, Thomas Barnard, Jr. 
was ordained to the ministry of the North Church, 
then newly formed by seceders from the First Church. 
The secession was peaceable and without theological 
significance, originating in the desire of a large minor- 
ity to make Mr. Barnard the colleague of his father, 
then minister of the First Church and stricken with 
paralysis. 

During a ministry of forty-one years, lasting until 
1814, Dr. Barnard exerted a wide influence among men 
of all parties. His successor, Mr. Willson, says of him: 
“He was a preacher of popular and acceptable gifts. 
Few ministers had more frequent proofs of this in the 
form of complimentary invitations to preach occasional 
discourses abroad and at home.’’ When he died, Dr. 
Channing called him a Unitarian. Dr. Worcester de- 
nied the statement. But the fact is clear that at his 
death the parish was prepared to accept, with hearty 
good will, John Emery Abbot, educated for the minis- 
try by Dr. Channing, who preached his ordination ser- 
mon in 1815, the year of the great controversy. As 
there is no trace of disagreement between Dr. Barnard 
and his people, we may conclude that they had quietly 
moved together toward the liberal position openly as- 
sumed in 1815. 

Dr. Barnard’s theological position will be further 
considered in connection with that of Dr. Prince of the 
First Church, his contemporary and lifelong friend. 
Dr. Barnard is best remembered in Salem as, at the 
age of twenty-seven, on the afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 
26, 1775, in full clerical costume, he stood at the open 
draw of the North Bridge, mediating between Col. 
Timothy Pickering, who, with a band of armed militia, 
was standing guard over some cannon loaned by the 
citizens to the Provincial Congress, and Col. Leslie, 
with a detachment of British regulars, who had come 
to take them. No blood was spilled, and the cannon 
were not surrendered. The incident fitly symbolizes 
the personal and public influence which Dr. Barnard 
always exerted. He was a strong man, but a peace- 
maker. At his death he left his parish large, rich, 
united, and liberal. 

On the roth of November, 1779, John Prince was 
ordained at the First Church, of which he was minister 
until his death in 1836. A picture in which he should 
appear as he is best remembered would represent him 
seated in a library, surrounded with philosophical in- 
struments, working with his own hands at the many 
ingenious devices by which he greatly increased the 
value of the air-pump, the microscope, the telescope, 
and other instruments of scientific research. A scien- 
tific investigator can scarcely be a bigot in matters of 
religion, and everything which is recorded of him shows 
that his influence was wholly on the side of toleration. 
As early as 1787 he allows Rev. John Murray, the 
founder of American Universalism, to preach in his 
pulpit. His colleague and successor, Rev. C. W. Upham, 
was settled as a Unitarian in 1824. But the last of- 
ficial relations of the First Church with “orthodox” 
Cong egationalism seem to have been in 1819, when 
delegates were sent to a council convened by the First 
Congregational Church of Lynn. ‘The library which 
Dr. Prince left to the First Church is filled with Eng- 
lish Unitarian books, and amply attests the direction 
of his thought and sympathy. He took part with 
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Channing and the other Unitarians at the ordination of 
John Emery Abbot in 1815. 

Drs. Barnard and Prince may properly be estimated 
together, for the same influences shaped them both. 
Some curious coincidences are recorded, which show 
how nearly parallel their courses ran. Both graduated 
at Harvard College. Both taught school in the same 
town. Both studied divinity with the Rev. Samuel 
Williams of Bradford, afterwards professor of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, who preached both their ordina- 
tion sermons. Both received doctor’s degrees from the 
same college. Both were ordained and died in Salem. 
The same text was, without design, selected for their 
funeral sermons; and, by a singular error, the remains 
of Dr. Prince were carried into the wrong tomb and 
laid beside those of Dr. Barnard. Their intercourse in 
Salem lasted thirty-five years, during which they were 
quietly working together to secure the practical bless- 
ings of religion to their people, without engaging them 
in metaphysical speculations or becoming entangled in 
ecclesiastical controversy. They were men of peace, 
who believed that the dogmatic differences over which 
many of their time were agitated were not worth the 
time spent upon them. At the beginning of their minis- 
try they were both Arminian; and the Hon. Jos. E. 
Sprague says he always understood that Dr. Prince 
was an Arian. But they were not merely Arminians. 
They were liberal in spirit. In no better way, perhaps, 
can we ascertain the temper of their ministry than by 
recurring to the words of the man who trained them 
for the ministry, and preached both their ordination 
sermons. 

In 1773, at the ordination of Thomas Barnard, the 
Rev. Samuel Williams said: 

“A love for something very mystical has often gone 
far to make void the gospel, by turning it into a system 
of allegory, allusion, type, and shadow, to the neglect 
of virtue and piety. But no method has done more hurt 
than the application of metaphysical quibbles and schol- 
astic distinctions to the doctrines of revelation.” 

In regard to partisan controversies, he advises him:— 

“‘Never aim to be distinguished as the head of a party, 
as being indifferent about religious principles, or a bigot 
to some favorite notions. Be of no sect or party but 
that of good men, and to all such (whatever their dif- 
ferences among themselves) let your heart be opened. 
Embrace truth and virtue wherever you can find it.” 

In 1779, at the ordination of Mr. Prince, he said of 
the religion of Jesus :— 

“Tt recommends freedom of thought and inquiry in 
everything that concerns mankind. ... It requires them 
to oppose everything which would bring them into 
bondage. Above all, it inspires them with that grandeur 
and elevation of mind, that sublimity of sentiment, 
that conscious dignity of human nature, and that un- 
conquerable regard to human happiness which will 
ever be pushing them forward to the attainment and 
security of that liberty with which God has made them 
freey’ 

The concluding paragraphs of the sermon are most 
significant, when we remember that Mr. Prince was his 
pupil. He says:— 

“Vou will be particularly careful that the doctrines 
you preach be the true doctrines of Jesus Christ. I do 
not mean to dictate to you on this point. I could easily 
give you an account of my sentiments, and tell you what 
I believe to be the most important doctrines of the gos- 
pel. But I never wish to see you pay undue regard to 
the opinions of men. It has always been my advice 
that you should examine with caution, indeed, and with 
modesty, but with the greatest freedom, in all religious 
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matters. The cause of truth can never suffer by the 
most free inquiry.” 

Starting with such an impulse toward freedom, it 
was impossible that these thoughtful scholars should 
stop before they had laid aside whatever doctrines were 
clearly obnoxious to reason and conscience. Such sen- 
timents, rather than specific dogmas, were the fountain- 
head of Unitarianism. 

These two men, in common with their brethren, 
were charged with deceit, because they declined to 
declare themselves. We shall soon find Dr. Bentley 
pursuing a different course, which better suited his 
more aggressive nature. But let us put ourselves at 
the point of view which these two men occupied. Mr. 
Willson quotes a remark which indicates their position. 
When a parishioner said, ‘“‘Dr. Barnard, I never heard 
you preach a sermon upon the Trinity,” he replied, 
“And you never will.”’ What they believed, they 
preached. What they did not believe, they let alone. 
They maintained the right of every other minister to 
do the same, and of each church to maintain the preach- 
ing which best ministered to its spiritual wants, with- 
out question or interference from other churches. Had 
their example been followed, the Congregational schism 
would never have taken place. Dr. Prince says of 
Dr. Barnard that he believed ‘“‘The final salvation of 
no man depended upon the belief or disbelief of those 
speculative opinions about which men, equally learned 
and pious, differ; and some perplex their minds, with- 
out adding anything to their knowledge.’”’ They did 
not consider them essential, and therefore they re- 
fused to make them a cause for division. Who shall 
say they were not right? 

There must have been something admirable in the 
steadiness and equipoise of a man like Dr. Prince, who, 
four years after, standing by the side of Channing, 
could still be in open fellowship with Channing’s oppo- 
nents, who could be under the fire of a vehement con- 
troversy and take no part in it. He was too busy with 
the stars to heed the storm of textual weapons which 
darkened the lower air. 

Dr. Bentley was a man of another sort, as will quickly 
appear from a brief estimate of his position. 

At the East Church, in the year 1783, the two forms 
of Congregationalism appear in dramatic conjunction. 
Rev. James Diman, settled in 1737, being seventy-five 
years old and having for forty-six years ministered to 
this parish, asked for a colleague. The parish gave 
him William Bentley, a young tutor of Harvard Col- 
lege. Mr. Diman was a Calvinist, retaining “un- 
changed and unsoftened”’ the rigors of his creed. Mr. 
Bentley was already a liberal. Mr. Diman protested 
that, while he needed a colleague, he did not want such 
a colleague. The parish replied that Mr. Bentley was 
their choice, and proceeded to ordination. Mr. Diman 
made his protest in writing. The parish replied by a 
request that henceforth he should surrender the public 
duties of his office to Mr. Bentley. Mr. Diman de- 
clared that he had not so construed his ordination vows. 
The parish declined to pay his salary, no one consent- 
ing to serve on the committee to assess the taxes for 
that purpose. At last, eighteen months after Mr: 
Bentley’s ordination, the old man sorrowfully yielded 
to the demands of the people, reserving some slight 
privilege in the administration of the sacraments. Mr. 
Bentley writes in his journal, “Thus ended a most 
perplexing dispute, carried on with a total want of 
candor by thefparish¥minister and with great violence 
by the people.” 

In 1788 Mr. Diman died; and Dr. Flint says, “His 
young colleague and successor dispensed at once with 
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the wig and the creed of which it had been so long the 
symbol.”’ The striking feature of this transaction, to 
be discussed hereafter, is the change in the creed of 
the people in this parish in opposition to the teaching 
of a minister who had already,. when his colleague was 
called, held his place among them forty-six years. 

Dr. Bentley was the first and most pronounced of 
the ministers who accepted Unitarianism in Salem. 
The sources from which my information is drawn are 
papers in Dr. Bentley’s hand, left by him to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester. In these voluminous 
notes, filling fifty volumes, are to be found many defi- 
nite statements, which indicate beyond a doubt that 
his attitude was, from the beginning of his ministry, 
one of sympathy with Priestley and the English Uni- 
tarians. As these doctrinal notes have never appeared 
in print, and seem to throw light upon the early his- 
tory of Unitarianism in New England, a few of them 
will be given in support of the foregoing assertion. 
Whatever Dr. Bentley learned he wrote down, whether 
it related to astrology, astronomy, mathematics, the 
German, Irish, Dutch, and other languages, to the lit- 
erature of the East, to politics, art, natural science, or 
the trivial events of every-day life. His note-books 
constitute an encyclopedia of the learning of that time. 

In 1784 Mr. Bentley was interested in the Unitarian, 
Rev. Mr. Hazlitt, the father of the essayist, of whom 
he writes a long account in his journal. He says:— 

“In the fall of 1784 appeared in America a Mr. Hazlitt, 
who was of Ireland, and had been educated at Glasgow 
and settled as a dissenting clergyman. ... He is a man 
of good natural abilities and excessive zeal, and, having 
adopted the Socinian opinions of Mr. Lindsay, did not 
hesitate in soon making his sentiments well known... . 
While in Boston he attached himself to the ingenious 
Dr. Freeman, now reader at the King’s Chapel, and led 
that worthy man to some hasty measures in revising the 
liturgy, which may prove fatal to his establishment in 
that society.” 

In 1786 Mr. Bentley is reading with approval Dr. 
Priestley’s arguments against the Trinity. He also 
proposes to abolish the lecture in the week before com- 
munion, because, as he says, “the lectures are a relick 
of superstition, and their abuse is constantly before 
our eyes.” 

In 1787 he hears the Rev. John Murray at the First 
Church. His comments are characteristic. He says:— 

“On Thursday evening, the 27th, we were entertained 
from the pulpit of the First Church by the celebrated 
Mr. M., the Universalist. His introduction to that 
church we dare not recommend. However, he was 
liberal in his new vampt mysticisms, out of which he 
formed a religious system from total depravity as its 
—|illegible] rendered plastic by a suffering God and happy 
to mankind without indiscriminating salvation.” 

In 1788 he writes to Capt. B. Hodges, who is going 
to sea, some directions as to the selection of a library. 
Among other things he says:— 

“In religion Priestley’s smaller tracts is all you may 
want to know of the simple doctrines of Christianity. 
Your own good heart will supply the rules for practice. 
Priestley, on inquiry, will recommend the liberty of think- 
ing for yourself.” 

In 1788 he shrinks from taking action which may 
separate him from his Congregational brethren. The 
celebrated Universalist, John Murray, was about to 
have public ordination on Christmas Day, in Boston, 
and wrote to Mr. Bentley, asking him to take part in 
the service, adding that Dr. Freeman has told him that 
he thought “Mr. Bentley would make no difficulty.” 
Mr. Bentley forthwith states the case to Dr. Freeman, 
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asking an explanation, and suggesting difficulties in a 
very spirited manner. He says:— 

“What have I to do with an anniversary against which 
I remonstrated last Sunday? Why is the ordination 
public? 

“Ts it no difficulty to dissolve a pleasing?connection 
with an whole association to satisfy, as it appears from 
one letter, not my own judgment, but the caprice of a 
man who has railed against the whole order of ministers? 

“Ts it no difficulty to have open connections with an 
illiterate foreigner without credentials? 

“Is it no difficulty when we do not open our churches 
for our own lecturers, to have it haunted with night- 
lecturers, and filled with negroes and vagabonds? 

“Ts it no difficulty to change as of course fellows [sic] 
with a man dragging the undefined notions of Trinity, 
atonement, personified sins, and [zllegible] as so many 
spectres along with him, hideous with deformity?” 

It would scarcely be possible to raise more ghosts 
of departed prejudices in one reminiscence of the old 
time. Universalist Calvinism, the Puritan horror of 
Christmas, and that dread of night meetings which in 
Salem sprang out of the excesses which accompanied 
revivals, from Whitefield down to Elder Knapp, have 
all departed. 

In 1789, a Mr. Mason consults him as to the pro- 
priety of entering the ministry. Mr. Bentley’s reply 
contains a curious summary of Christian doctrine. He 
writes :-— 

“As to the intimation you leave with me, respecting 
my profession, I hardly know what to write to you. I 
should never advise you to enter the ministry unless 
you had rationally examined Christianity; and, after 
such examination, I should not recommend preaching, 
unless you was [sic] a firm believer. By a firm be- 
liever, I intend not one who gives an easy credit to mys- 
teries or renounces his own understanding on any point 
of faith, but a man who, upon the full conviction of a 
future moral retribution as the great point of Christian 
faith, preaches with sober regard to the virtuous hap- 
piness of mankind, being able to abandon without re- 
luctance all worldly interests which may interfere with 
the conscientious discharge of his duty.”’ 

In 1791 he began a series of what seem to have been 
extemporaneous comments on the Scripture read be- 
fore the sermon. In a book kept for the purpose he 
makes notes of these addresses. They begin signifi- 
cantly Jan. 9, 1791, with an examination of the first 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel. He considered succes- 
sively the Athanasian, the Arian, and the Unitarian 
hypotheses. ‘‘Admitted the Unitarian attitude.’ It 
must be remembered that ‘‘Unitarian’’ at this time 
was used always in the English sense, and meant “ Hu- 
manitarian’’; i.e., that Jesus was a man. In the even- 
ing of the same day, 1 Tim. iii. 16 was examined. 
He concludes with the assertion that Paul did not write 
“God was manifest,’’ etc. 

January 16 he took up Acts xx. 28, ‘The church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.”’ 
He makes a summary of arguments to show that Jesus 
cannot be God, and closes with “the presumption that 
this is not a true reading.” — 

In regard to true and false religions he says, in his 
remarks upon Paul’s address at Mars Hill: ‘Religion 
is true or false in regard to its end. The question is 
not so much of a true or false religion as of a false end 
in religion.”’ 

December 25 he speaks of the Nativity, and says, 
“John’s ignorance of the mission of Jesus till a sign 
given at the Baptism argued that our faith has no con- 
cern with any event prior to the Baptism.” _ 
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In 1792 he puts on record in full his opinion as to 
ordination and baptism of children. Of ordination he 
says :— 

“My idea in¥substance is this: upon examination of 
candidates, that testimonials shall be produced of their 
sound morals and their literary qualifications, that upon 
these they may present themselves, that the people may 
be free to act their judgment, and that the consequent 
ordination shall have no examination whatever, but be an 
execution of the will of the people expressed in the usual 
manner. 

“As to the administration of baptism, as I view it when 
applied to children, as designed to assist education, I 
hold it free to all men; that no man can justly object 
to a serious request for its administration, and there- 
fore all propoundings are unnecessary, especially as 
objections have arisen from one quarter only,—that is, 
birth within the nine months, or illegitimately.”’ 

In 1792 he says, ‘“‘I took the liberty in the most 
exceptionable [sic] manner to deliver my sentiments 
against total depravity as preached at a late lecture.” 

In notes upon 1 John ii. 13-19 he says:— 

“This writer has the fewest clear thoughts of any man. 
Here he arrived at definition. The world is the de- 
praved vices of it. The fathers, young men, and chil- 
dren are Christians more or less tired in their profession. 
Antichrists are all innovators upon the doctrine. It is 
hard to reconcile ourselves to such language. It cannot 
be expressive enough for the foundation of any doctrine. 
It resembles John’s style. But it has involved as many 
errors as it probably corrected.” 

In regard to inspiration and prophecy, especially the 
Messianic prophecies of Isaiah, he seems to have held 
a theory much like that of the late Dr. Noyes. When 
we remember that these are notes of addresses made 
in public from Sunday to Sunday, it is clear that he 
had broken with both the Calvinistic and the Arminian 
hypotheses long before Dr. Channing opened the Uni- 
tarian controversy. When the lines were drawn, he 
was found holding the position he had maintained for 
more than a quarter of a century. He was a marked 
figure among the politicians and men of learning of 
that time. He was variously known as a ‘‘ Democrat,” 
a “‘Jacobin,’” and a “Jeffersonian infidel,” and, on ac- 
count of his vehement opposition to Federalism, as 
well as his theological radicalism, was nearly isolated 
from ministerial fellowship of all kinds. Probably on 
this account he took little interest in the quarrel when 
his neighbors fell out with each other on questions 
which he and his people had long before settled for 
themselves. 

When, on a Sunday afternoon in 1814, the frigate 
‘Constitution’? was chased into Marblehead harbor by 
a British squadron, Dr. Bentley dismissed his congrega- 
tion and started with the Sea Fencibles for the scene 
of action. ‘The tradition which represents him as rid- 
ing on a gun-carriage, whether true or false, suggests 
a picture which would accord with his career, and fitly 
symbolize his impulsive, irascible, and unconventional 
nature. 

Following the example of ecclesiastical chroniclers, 
I have thus far confined the discussion to ecclesiastical 
persons and events, and have also kept well on the sur- 
face of affairs, treating the opinions of ministers and 
the changes in them as if they were true causes of the 
revolution of which they were scarcely more than the 
indexes. In a paper to follow this an attempt will 
be made to discover one of the secular weights which 
silently moved the hands upon the dial-plate. At pres- 
ent I rest with the statement that in the latter part of 
the last century Arianism and Humanitarianism were 
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well established in Salem, and that, when Channing 
came to announce the new reading of the gospel of 
peace, he did not bring any new thing to the ears of 
the people, or declare to them an unknown God whom 
ignorantly they worshipped. 


Fear not your Doubt. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


Fear not your doubt. 

Receive it frankly as a friend. 
Swing wide the door, let it go in or out; 

Make no attempt to force or fend. 
Fear not for truth, 

Or that your doubt will shake the sure. 
Truth triumphs in eternal youth. 

The form may change, the fact must still endure. 
In truth have faith. 

Its gold no acid-doubting can corrode. 
Reality can fear no wraith. 

Conviction falls not with the crumbling code. 
Then let doubt come and let doubt go; 

Fear not the outcome,—truth must show. 


Religion and Humor. 


Religion and humor have had hitherto a somewhat 
dubious relationship. So far as general opinion is con- 
cerned, it has hardly yet been decided whether they are 
friends or enemies. Where there are intimacies between 
the two it is often in secret, as though the acquaintance 
were hardly to be mentioned. A bishop’s jests must 
be in camera. ‘The story of the connection is a mixed 
and confusing one, but it is worth investigating, for im- 
portant principles lie behind it. 

Often enough in the world’s history humor has seemed 
opposed to religion. ‘The wits have been against it, 
and apparently with reason. Religion, especially in 
its new departures, has not been fastidious in the forms 
in which it has clothed itself. At times they have been 
grotesque enough, bulging with points for sarcasm. 
Early Christianity, a rural faith, propagated by peas- 
ants, appealed irresistibly to the Greek and Roman rail- 
lery. The notion of ‘fishermen turning theologians,’’ 
of “artisans laying aside their tongs, mallets, and hammers 
to preach the kingdom,” seemed to a Libanius, a Celsus, 
a Julian, a jest indeed. In his ‘ Peregrinus,’”’ the irre- 
pressible Lucian offered his world a first-class farce. 

Later we find a curious mixture. The Church, more 
firmly established and accommodated to the world in 
which it found itself, took over many of the pagan cus- 
toms and amusements, and was a patron of the local 
gayeties. The jester found his rdle under her protection. 
Nothing in literature is more curious than the miracle 
plays which, under the direct inspiration of the clergy, 
became a feature of medieval Europe. Religion and 
broad farce were mixed up in the oddest manner. For 
these entertainments the stage was set up in the market- 
place, and monks and townspeople took a full share. It 
would be sometimes a drama of the other world, where 
heaven was represented by an elevated platform, with 
saints and angels represented by a row of grinning rustics 
in white smocks, while a gaping dragon’s mouth at the 
corner stood for the entrance to hell, down which vic- 
tims were shovelled amid the roars of the populace. 
The lengths to which these farcers went with their mix- 
ture of religion and obscenity are almost incredible to the 
modern mind. Liberties were taken with the most 
sacred themes, and even with Deity, which it would be 
impossible to describe here. Yet nobody seemed to be 
shocked 
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Later still we find the Church and the drama, with the 
humanists, drawing apart and assuming a growing hos- 
tility. In France Rabelais turns his enormous laugh 
on its doctrine of hell, while Moliére by his veiled sar- 
casms earns the savage malediction of Bossuet. In 
England Prynne writes his ‘‘ Histriomastix’’; and Jeremy 
Collier, in his ‘Short View,’ rebukes in unforgettable 
English the license of the Restoration comedy. Our 
Puritans were not greatly given to jesting. They kept 
their humor under strict restraint. They saw in the 
license of their opponents the lengths to which a loose 
gayety couldlead men. Life, under the aspect in which 
they viewed it, was a stern affair, too full of tremendous 
realities to be treated lightly. They did not find much 
humor in the Bible. It does not seem to have occurred 
to them that the Jewish nation, amid which the Book 
grew up, was not a humorous people; that its sacred 
literature was grave with the gravity of an Eastern race; 
that, while it has said the greatest things, it has not said 
everything; that there are other revelations of God not 
less verifiable and not less to be taken note of. 

It is by the faculties with which God has endued men 
and races that he makes himself known. He pours his 
thought through human brains. The Greek has. taught 
us one set of truths, the Roman an other, the Jew a third. 
All the sciences are branches of theology, for they show 
us the separate roads along which the divine thought 
has travelled. And among these heaven-revealing gifts 
assuredly we cannot leave out humor. The faculty 
of laughter is too intrinsically human not to carry its 
message. It is not here by chance nor by manufacture. 
It is a side of God’s nature, and its revelation is immense. 

It is the assurance, for one thing, that we are in a good 
and wholesome world. Were we under the grinding 
tyranny imagined of some theologasts there had been 
no faculty of mirth. Nature would have accommodated 
herself to the régime, and showed us a world under a 
curse. No anerithmon gelasma of old ocean, no skipping 
of spring lambs, no grotesqueness of parrots and monkeys, 
no animal fun, no merriness of children. The perception 
of all this is one of the later growths of humanity and one 
of the most precious. Itis a vast relief to us to see that 
Nature is not always to be taken seriously, that she likes 
to play with us. We are now entering into her humor. 
We do not take it amiss that she deluded our fathers so 
deliciously for thousands of years, making them believe 
the sun went round the earth, that there were four ele- 
ments, that the world was flat, and a thousand other 
drolleries. She was dealing with them, we now perceive, 
exactly as we deal with our own children, telling them 
as much as they are ready to know, and laughing, as 
we do, in her sleeve at little mystifications which must 
serve the young world till it was of age to know better. 

This perception of a divine playfulness in the order 
of the world is beautifully expressed in that charming 
piece of medizval devotion, the ‘‘ Ancien Riowle,’’ where 
we read: ‘‘Our Lord, when he suffereth us to be tried, 
playeth with us as the mother with her young darling. 
She flies from him and hideth herself, and lets him sit 
alone and look anxiously round and call Dame, Dame! 
and weep awhile; and then she leapeth forth laughing, 
with outstretched arms, and embraceth and kisseth 
him, and wipeth his eyes. In like manner our Lord 
sometimes leaveth us alone.... And yet at that very 
time our dear Father loveth us never the less, but doth it 
for the great love He hath to us.” 

It was an Anglo-Saxon who wrote this, and we have 
now to observe that it is in the Anglo-Saxon and kindred 
races that the faculty of humor, developed to a degree 
unknown elsewhere, has blended most perfectly with the 
religious spirit. Its spiritual men have been humorists, 
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They have found humor in themselves, humor in the 
universe, humor in God. 

In Shakespeare, who is full of theology, humor is never 
absent. Laughter flashes across the darkest situations. 
He smiles as he handles a skull. Luther, in his ‘‘ Table 
Talk,”’ is racy always, and merry often enough. The 
laughter of Ulrich von Hutten in the ‘“‘Letters of Obscure 
Men” mightily helped on the Reformation. Our solid- 
est men seem always to have carried their fund of drollery. 
“Why did you stamp, Dr.. Parr?’’ asks Johnson when 
in an argument with the old scholar. ‘‘Sir,” replies 
Parr, “I stamped because you stamped; and I was re- 
solved not to give you the advantage even of a stamp in 
the argument.” 

The characteristic is noteworthy of our English divines 
of all persuasions. Your cleric, whether he be Episco- 
palian or Presbyterian or Methodist, has always his 
fund of good stories. Is his mirth a reaction from the 
gravity of his professional pursuits, or from the fact 
that, having been looking habitually at the inmost centre 
of life, he has found it a centre of brightness and good 
cheer? Both suppositions have their truth. Altogether 
tis a pleasant feature. It has made the pulpita homelier, 
a more human place. We are thankful to South for that 
outburst of his when, preaching before a slumbering 
court, he called out to Shaftesbury, “My lord! My 
lord!’”’ And, when the courtier awakened and rubbed his 
eyes, added, “I beg pardon, my lord, but I was afraid 
your snoring might awaken His Majesty!’”’ What could 
be more delightful than the way in which Father Taylor 
of Boston, beloved of the sailors, most devoted of evan- 
gelists, extricated himself from an impossible sentence? 
“Brethren, I have got into this sentence, and for the life 
of me I cannot see how I am going to get out of it; but 
one thing I know—I am on the way to Zion. Hallelujah!’’ 
What a humorist was Spurgeon! We have heard him 
keep an audience of ministers in roars of laughter for 
an hour together. Yet who more fervent in devotion, 
more mighty in faith, more penetrated with the deepest 
realities! 

Great natures can afford to laugh. It does them good, 
and the world, too. Their mirth carries its own brand 
with it. We never mistake it for the cackle of fools or 
the cynicism of soulless worldlings. It carries with it 
all their faith, all their sunshine. Humor in such is 
often sublime. It is the triumph over fear. We love 
Sir Thomas More for his jest on the scaffold. As we 
think of it, we remember what Erasmus says of him, 
“He discourses with his friends of the life to come in 
such a way that one cannot fail to recognize how much 
his mind is in it, how good a hope he has of it.’”’ The 
same faith, the same new spirit, shine forth in the jest 
with which Basil replied to the threat of the pagan gov- 
ernor of Pontus to ‘“‘tear out his liver,’’ ‘Thanks for 
the intention; where my liver is at present, it has been 
no small annoyance.” Nor can one help admiring the 
gayety with which the French aristocrats in La Force 
and at the Conciergerie awaited the guillotine. Their 
lives often enough had been indifferent, but they knew 
how to die. 

One could construct a scale of humor, an esthetic 
and a moral one, containing every gradation from the 
highest to the lowest. At the bottom one would put 
the horrible buffoonery of a Judge Jeffreys before his 
victims; or the laugh of Mary of Scots when she thought 
she had Knox in her power: ‘‘Wot ye whereat I laugh? 
Yon man made me greet. I will see if I can ga him 
greet”; or the mirth of her kinsman, Mary of Lorraine, 
when she saw the Scottish corpses outside her castle 
walls. One would hardly know where to place that sad 
dog Antonio Perez, who was seized by the Inquisition 
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on a charge of heresy for “having threatened to cut off 
God’s nose!’? There is a humor of sheer impudence, 
as when Bolingbroke, a professed Deist, in order to dish 
his rival Harley and to pose before the Tory squires as 
a supporter of the Church, brought in a Bill to compel 
all schoolmasters to sign a declaration of devotion to the 
doctrines of the Establishment! A statesman known to 
modern politics in his dealings with education might be 
regarded as having copied the jest! There is the un- 
conscious humor of solemnity, as when we read Hillel’s 
scruples about the lawfulness of eating eggs laid on 
Sunday; or the delicious irony, the better for its un- 
consciousness, of the essay of the Abbé St. Pierre with 
its “Plan for making sermons useful!”’ Ulfilas stands 
high in the ranks when, in translating the Bible for his 
Gothic converts, he left out the books of Kings, alleg- 
ing that “his people knew quite enough about fighting 
without further encouragement!’’ The great mission- 
ary, we are sure, would have appreciated that American 
editor who, in default of other matter, filled one of his 
pages with Bible passages, alleging, when asked his reasons 
for this procedure, that ““he was quite sure what he had 
inserted would be news to most of his readers.”’ 

But this is an endless theme, which we must leave with- 
out attempting to exhaust. Let us sum up. Humor is 
the delight of wise men and the pitfall of fools. None of 
our gifts needs more of grace in its use. We need to 
capture and train its strength for the higher service of 
man, its flashing beam for the discovery of folly, its 
lambent play for the cheer of weary hearts. True humor 
is full of religion. It is in itself a revelation. That we 
can laugh is a proof that the world is sound, and that 
God is good. It is safe to cultivate it, for, unless all the 
omens deceive, there will be more of it in the next world 
than in this.—J. Brierley, in the Christian World, 


Keeping the Fourth Commandment. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


We should have a deeper sympathy for those who 
urge Sabbatic laws if they would undertake a more com- 
plete enforcement of the Fourth Commandment. Not 
long since we heard a conversation, something of this 
sort. A physician, in a somewhat jocular mood, com- 
plained of his minister friend, that he would not keep 
the Fourth Commandment. “I have no other fault to 
find with you,” he said; “your preaching is good, and 
whether I hold to your doctrines or not is a matter of 
little importance. One thing, however, I cannot tol- 
erate, and that is that you shall break the Fourth Com- 
mandment.” ‘The minister was somewhat astounded, 
and replied that that was precisely his trouble with the 
physician. He said: “You not only visit your patients 
on Sunday, but I see you in your orchard and fruit 
garden, apparently as freely at work as on any other 
day. You do not attend church with any regularity, 
and, as far as I can observe, you have no special rey- 
erence for the holy day.’’ ‘The physician laughed, and 
asked him to repeat the Fourth Commandment. 

Not getting a prompt response, the doctor began with, 
“Six days shalt thou work, and do all thy work; but 
the seventh,” etc. “Is not this part of the command- 
ment quite as important as the latter?”’ he asked. “Are 
we not under obligation to work quite as much as to 
rest? The commandment seems to have been drawn 
up by ancient legislators (and we find its equivalent in 
a half dozen nations) to enforce the duty of industry. 
Those who were industrious, really putting in six days 
of solid work, were permitted to rest the seventh. By 
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some means our Christian holiday has become a holy- 
day, and the first part of the commandment—that is, 
the real commandment—has been neglected or forgotten 
altogether. A rest day becomes an absurdity to any one 
who does not labor the previous six days. That it hon- 
ors God for a lazy person to sing hymns or to sit down 
with idle hands during the seventh day is beyond com- 
prehension. Now, what I should like to see,’’ continued 
the doctor, “is a revision of some of these old rules on 
sanitary principles. 

“TI should like to know why a person who sits very 
quiet or tends church on Sunday can assume to have 
fulfilled this commandment, while a person who has 
worked hard for six days is not recognized as obedient 
unless he sleep or otherwise avoid work on the seventh. 
As a physician, I naturally believe in rest as a recuper- 
ative period. Mark you, I do not say I believe that a 
person who has not worked honors God by adding an- 
other day to his indolence. I should like to see you, sir, 
tell your people to go to work and then go to church; 
but, if they have not worked,—if they have been living 
by the labor of other people for six days,—I should like 
to hear you tell them to go home from church and spend 
the day in some valuable occupation. In other words, 
I should like to have you enforce the whole command- 
ment, and not the fag end of it.” 

Perhaps we are making too much of this overheard 
conversation; but after all is it not about time for what 
our commercial friends call clearages? Some of our re- 
ligious principles and methods will stand review. It 
will hurt nothing if we get down to the why and the 
wherefore. Now we believe that it will be very difficult 
to find a rational or decently educated person in our 
modern life who holds that abstaining from all labor on 
Sunday glorifies God. The idea that it in any way 
celebrates the wind-up of creative processes is too ab- 
surd for consideration. We know that creation is still 
going on, that is evolution. We believe that the divine 
life always operates, and always will operate, on Sunday 
as well as other days. If God in Nature takes no note 
of a resting period, why should it be required of us to 
do what God himself does not do? Referring to just 
this sort of sentiment, Jesus said with great emphasis, 
‘‘My Father works hitherto [that is, all the time], and 
I also am a worker.”’ 

We take it, however, that our critic’s chief difficulty 
was the use of the Fourth Commandment to cover up 
selfishness and laziness. The old statute covered the 
servants of the house and the field, and did not omit the 
ox or the ass, nor the stranger, who might be expected 
to serve for hospitality. Unfortunately the most string- 
ent advocates of Sabbatic rest do not follow the letter of 
the command in this respect. Sunday is a hard day for 
servants. ‘They are not excused from preparing the most 
elaborate dinner of the week, nor can they in other ways 
keep Sunday. We can imagine the Fourth Command- 
ment as a civic statute, as it originally was, covering the 
private and public life of a whole people, to great ad- 
vantage. We believe that it would be an admirable 
institution if it enforced labor, compelling every one 
to be industrious, but carefully providing for abstaining 
from labor one day in the week. We believe that a 
nation would be healthier physically, as well as morally, 
by such a custom, universally obeyed. 

We believe in Sunday, or the Sabbath if so you prefer 
to call it. We do not care where the custom originated, 
or whether it was a Jewish statute at the outset. There 
is nothing in Christianity that should abolish it. Rest 
is a good thing, but work is better: better yet is it that 
they co-operate in the performance of duty and the crea- 
tion of character. We might go a little farther and say 
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that we believe in the church as a natural institution, 
admirably fitted to hold.a placein a rest day—for work- 
ing people. For indolent people who will not serve their 
day and generation, we see no call for a specific period 
of rest. For such persons we could imagine a seventh 
day of solid toil as preferable, as more wholesome, more 
pious, and redounding more to the glory of God, whether 
as Creator or as the Infinite Toiler. 


Immanuel. 


BY MARION STUART WONSON. 


I like to think of Him when at twilight the tide lies low, 

And the boats slip out from the beach with measured oar and slow, 
T like to think how He walked on the shore of Galilee, 

And saw with the’ eyes of the Christ the common things we see. 

I like to think of Him when the sunrise colors spread 

Over a world that has seemed sleeping and still and dead, 

How at Gennesaret they flashed over His wan, brave face, 

Taking the dark night out, putting God in its place. 


I like to think of Him as I walk each walk of life, 

How His eyes looked straight at God, how His hands cured sin and 
strife, 

I like to dream of Him when the night is cool and still, 

Brother and Friend and Christ, Deed of a perfect will. 


Gresham’s Law in the Spiritual World. 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 

Gresham’s Law is a law of finance which has been 
formulated in the article “‘Money,’”’ in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica by the phrase, Bad money drives out 
good money. It derived its name from Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who was master of the English mint in the 
reign of Elizabeth, while its clearest illustration in this 
country is found in the financial history of the War of 
the Rebellion. At the beginning of the war the govern- 
ment issued a great volume of paper money, and this 
money—our greenbacks—rapidly depreciated in value, 
and gold and silver money at once disappeared, and none 
of it was again seen in circulation for sixteen or seventeen 
years. 

The greenbacks had been made legal tender for all 
debts, public or private, with certain exceptions, and 
there are writers on finance who claim that this—the 
legal tender quality which had been given them—was 
the cause of their depreciation. These writers insist 
that no money should ever be made a legal tender, but 
that the value of money should be determined precisely 
as other values are determined. I have no occasion to 
say anything regarding this view or of the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the course pursued by our government at 
that time. I mention it only that I may say that it 
seems to me to make spiritual currency legal tender is 
evil and evil only. 

And now I think we are ready for my text, which is 
found in Matthew xxiii. 23: ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, actors! for ye pay tithes of mint, and dill, 
and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the Law, justice, and mercy, and faith.” 

It had not always been thus with the Jewish people. 
From about the year 600 B.c. to 400, their teachers, to 
whom we may believe they were not inattentive, were 
the great prophets whose words we still read to our 
uplifting. And it was during this period that the book 
of Job, greatest of poems, was given them, and many of 
the Psalms. Indeed, it was a time, not only for the 
Jews, but for distant nations as well, rich in the best 
that the universe has to offer to man. It was then that 
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the best Brahminical hymns were written; that Pericles 
ruled and Socrates taught in Athens, and the human 
intellect, according to many students, reached its great- 
est height; that Gautama lived and worked. Have any 
other two centuries contributed so much to the uplifting 
of the world? 

But for the Jews, alas! about the year 444 B.c. that 
great ecclesiastical system; known as the Laws of 
Moses, was established, and the prophet gave place to 
the priest. Thus, by an authority which no scribe or 
Pharisee dreamed of questioning, was the paying of 
tithes, with other observances of a like nature, made a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts a Jew might 
owe the universe. “Why,” they might have asked, 
“should we employ the costlier currency, justice and 
merey and faith?’’ Bad money drives out good money. 
Assured that safety was to be found in ritual observance, 
why should they seek it on the higher plane where the 
prophets stood? 

Now Jesus sought to restore value currency to use. 
To employ again the language of finance, he would have 
had his people resume specie payments. Love and help- 
fulness, justice and mercy and faith, he would have had 
them again use as the medium of exchange between man 
and man and between man and God. And he seems 
to have come to believe—like Horace Greeley at the 
close of our war—that the way to resume was to resume. 
‘“‘Destroy this temple,’’ he said, ‘‘and in three days I 
will raise it up.” ‘The author of the Fourth Gospel assures 
us that hespoke of his own body, of his death and resur- 
rection after’ three days. But I do not agree with the 
author of the Fourth Gospel regarding this. If Jesus used 
the language here attributed to him, it seems to me much 
more probable that he meant to be understood as saying 
that, if the temple, with the observances which it im- 
plied, were removed, a worthier service would at once be 
adopted; that righteousness would replace ceremony, 
life be substituted for ritual. 

Perhaps he was mistaken. For we know that, when the 
temple was destroyed, and there was no longer a Jewish 
nation, and when his professed followers, numbered by 
millions, had obtained control throughout all the Western 
world, even then legal tender promises to pay, to 
the exclusion of the golden coinage of the Gospels, were 
employed as a medium of exchange in all men’s relations 
with God. ‘These were not, as with the scribes and 
Pharisees, the paying of tithes, the washing of hands, 
the wearing of phylacteries, but the adopting of certain 
beliefs. Great councils were held, not, as we know, to 
promote justice and mercy and faith, but to determine 
what must be believed regarding the person of Jesus. 
And thus, with ever-increasing emphasis, was he called 
Lord, Lord, till in the professions of men he became very 
God of very God. And quite naturally these professions, 
having been made a legal tender, displaced, as spiritual 
currency, the eternal truths he taught and the right- 
eousness for which he lived and died. 

Even until now these and similar promises to pay are 
to be found in circulation, still bearing on their face, 
“This is a legal tender for all debts man owes to God.” 
And not only these promises to pay, but subsidiary 
coinage,—small change, ritual, confession, and the 
mass, baptism by immersion,—has made been legal 
tender within limits which are not well defined. Is it 
any wonder that no more of the gospel mintage is to 
be seen? 

We are saved alone, we are told, by the blood of Jesus, 
“No spiritual exaltation, no degree of moral purity will 
avail,’—this was the burden of the ablest orthodox 
sermon I ever heard preached. But, friends, I owe 
character, and, as it would be dishonest for me to dis- 
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charge this debt with a coinage of less intrinsic value,— 
as, for example, with a good reputation,—and as it would 
be dishonorable for me to discharge it with subsidiary 
coinage,—the observance of forms,—so I may not at- 
tempt to discharge it with promises to pay which are 
redeemable only in a future world. 

Undoubtedly, in the spiritual, as in the business, 
world promises to pay have their uses. We should be 
badly off without checks and drafts and bank-notes, and 
man would be but a poor creature without beliefs touch- 
ing his relation to the universe. But woe unto the world 
of business when credit comes to be mistaken for capital, 
ae to the religious world when belief takes the place of 

e) 

GosHEN, ORE. 


Our Account with God. 


BY REV. GRANVILLE PIERCE. 


How stands your account with God? Behold, the 
great Mind that ‘‘o’er us planned’? has endowed us 
with wonderful powers: what have we done with them? 

Theodore Parker, looking over the years, said, ‘‘I had 
great powers given me, I have but half used them.” 

Great opportunities have been conferred upon us. 
What use have we made of them: Stars have been hung 
in the sky, sunbeams have irradiated space, and warmed 


- and made fertile the earth with its unfathomable: re- 


sources of soil and treasure; dew and rain, oxygen and 
ozone, favorable and contrary winds for encouragement 
and discipline, timber in the forest, coal in the mountains, 
—hbehold all these are yours! I have given thee powers 
of invention that should know no bounds, a hope that 
reaches beyond the confines of death, a power of language 
that makes possible illimitable expansion of mind, an 
imagination and a will that you might put all things 
under your direction,—all these things have I given you, 
my children. What use have you made of your talents 
and your opportunities? 

As the father’s son comes home from the academy or 
the college, the solicitous parent looks him over and 
considers if he is growing in manly bearing and in power 
of insight and of foresight. If he is developing his powers 
of mind and body, in somewhat of balance and proportion, 
into the symmetry of a full-grown man, he says: “‘I am 
well pleased. My boy’s growth more than compensates 
me for all it has cost.” - 

When the great Parent of us all looks us over, as in- 
deed he is ever doing, and observes what use we are 
making of our talents, and our privileges, what shall 
we say? Will he say, ‘“I am well pleased, the result 
more than justifies the outlay? I have seen my faithful 
ones lay down their lives for their brethren. I have 
looked upon the families of men, and seen those who have 
loved truth more than life, and were willing to give all 
that they had for the uplift of their fellows. What are 
suns, what are stars, what are all the sacrifices of martyr 
souls, what though Jesus died upon the cross, what though 
the martyrs to liberty bestrew the path of history, what 
though I have given my own divinest life for my children 
through the ages, I am more than satisfied, for now I 
see them rising to an appreciation of life and all its gifts 
as never before. Behold now is the kingdom of love and 
good will come among the sons and daughters of men, 
and I am well pleased!’’ In the midst of our toil and 
worry, in the midst of our fun and frolic, let us pause 
to-day and ask ourselves how stands our account with 
God? 


AsHBy, Mass. 
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Stains. 
The three ghosts on the lonesome road 
Spake each to one another, 
“ Whence came that stain about your mouth 
No lifted hand may cover?” 
“From eating of forbidden fruit, 
Brother, my brother.” 


The three ghosts on the sunless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“Whence came that red burn on’your foot 
No dust nor ash may cover?” 

“T stamped a neighbor’s hearth-flame out, 
Brother, my brother.” 


The three ghosts on the windless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“Whence came that blood upon your hand 
No other hand may cover?” 

“From breaking of a woman’s heart, 
Brother, my brother.” 


“Yet on the earth clean men we walked, 
Glutton and Thief and Lover; 
White flesh and fair it hid our stains 
That no man might discover.” 
“Naked the soul goes up to God. 
Brother, my brother.’ 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


Nearing Bermuda. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


It may be that after a day of continuous 
tossing upon the bosom of the wungentle 
Gulf Stream you have gone to rest, 
on the second night out from New York, 
in a more or less uncomfortable frame of 
mind and body, according to your degree 
of susceptibility to the maligner influences 
of ocean. Very possibly your latest thought, 
ere you slipped into wunquiet slumber, 
shaped itself into a regret that you ever 
embarked upon this voyage to ‘“‘the still 
vexed Bermoothes.” . You are not the first 
to feel this regret on the outward journey, 
and you perhaps register a silent vow never 
again to tempt these unquiet waters after 
the return voyage shall have been accom- 
plished. 

Yet regrets and vows will presently be 
as completely forgotten as are last winter’s 
snows when the high midsummer pomps 
come on. Somehow amid the perpetual 
rolling and pitching of the steamer you 
have, nevertheless, grown oblivious of it 
all, at length, only to become presently 
dimly conscious that the turmoil has come 
to an end and that the vessel is slipping 
silently forward on“an even keel. Then 
you fall asleep again, full of the peaceful 
novelty of quiet, and, when you wake once 
more, it is early dawn. If you are a very 
self-indulgent” person," you content yourself 
for a time with peering through the cabin 
porthole; but, if you are more resolutely- 
minded, you dress and hasten on deck in 
season, if it be late spring-time, at least 
to behold 


“The morning make a marvel of the sea.” 


Far away to the south, and almost hull 
down on the horizon, rests the semblance 
of a long gray cloud, the very same that 
greeted the eyes of that Portuguese navi- 
gator, Juan de Bermudez, in 1510, four 
centuries ago this very year. So faint it 
appears, and so closely does it cling to the 
horizon’s rim, that it seems no marvel it 
now and again eluded the gaze of the mari- 
ner in the days when he pursued his course 
by dead reckoning alone. The greater 
marvel is that it should ever have been 
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reached at all in that long past sixteenth 
century. As you look upon it, however, the 
seeming cloud gradually emerges from the 
mists of distance,— 


“And takes the shape 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape’”’— 


or, if not of mountain precisely, at least 
of softly-rounded hill; and presently, you 
do not perceive just when, an entrance 
among the reefs to the southward of this 
strange new land is found, and not long 
after the vessel slowly rounds a gray prom- 
ontory crowned by frowning fortifications 
equally gray of hue, and glides into the 
channel on the northern side of these islands 
of summer a couple of miles off shore. 

From the steamer’s deck the outline 
of the land resembles nothing else so nearly 
as a child’s drawing of mountains,—a long, 
wavy line with ups and downs as much alike 
as possible. Cedars and palmettos can be 
distinguished as clothing these extremely 
regular heights, and the numerous white 
roofs shining among the trees dazzle your 
eyes in the early morning sunlight as might 
those of as many marble palaces. 

But your eye wanders after a little from 
these regularly rounded cedar-crested heights 
to the waters between you and the shore, 
and you suddenly discover that you are 
moving swiftly over a wonderful majolica 
sea. Its tender purples, its glorious tur- 
quoises, its wondrous emeralds,—all its ex- 
quisite color variations based on green and 
blue,—all these must have delighted the 
eyes of Juan de Bermudez and his ship’s 
company as they do yours four centuries 
later. The white roofs that now gleam be- 
tween the cedars and palmettos were absent 
from the field of his vision, and both cedars 
and palmettos then flourished in forest 
abundance, but then, as now, they succeeded 
each other in serried ranks, and below them 
was the same marvellous majolica sea. 

You stand by the steamer rail and muse 
over Bermudez and his wave-wearied com- 
panions, wondering if he and they were as 
glad and grateful on first beholding this isle 
of dark emerald set in a sapphire sea as are 
you this day, and then, ere you are aware, 
the northern shore has retreated somewhat 
and the steamer has come to a stop in the 
wide haven called Grassy Bay. A long 
point of land appears on the right and near 
at hand, and this same point, half rocky 
cliff, half level plain, is Ireland Island, some 
one tells you. Possibly your informant is 
one of those misguided souls to whom sta- 
tistics make strongest appeal, and in that 
case he stations himself at your elbow to 
point out the dockyard towers which are 
quite visible to you as to him, and state how 
many men Great Britain employs here. 

But what care you for dockyard towers 
or statistics of labor? You have not en- 
dured the slings and arrows, as it were, of 
the Gulf Stream in order to become pos- 
sessed of uninteresting British colonial data. 
Lilies and roses are what you would be 
seeking, not statistics. Therefore, you leave 
your would-be informant with his tale as 
incomplete as 

“The story of Cambuscan bold”’ 
and go down to the cabin for an early break- 
fast, while the mail for Ireland Island is 
being sent to its destination in a tugboat. 

When the tide serves, a little later, the 
steamer moves slowly onward through the 
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narrow Two Rock Channel where you 
might almost leap ashore from each side of 
the vessel, and still onward among the green 
islets that crowd the outer portion of the 
beautiful harbor of Hamilton, past the many- 
windowed and lofty white-walled Princess 
Hotel, rising literally from the water’s edge, 
and then, a half mile further, to the Ham- 
ilton docks, where the most mercifully 
minded of customs officers detain you but 
a moment as you step on shore. 

So now you find yourself, like Marvell’s 
voyagers, in their English boat, 


‘‘Where the remote Bermudas ride’’; 


and, if the listening waves do not so im- 
mediately receive your song of praise and 
gratitude as they did the holy and the 
cheerful note~of Marvell’s ‘‘Emigrants,”’ it 
need not follow that in the silence of your 
heart you are any less reverently grateful 
than were they. 
“‘Bless the little fairy isle! 
How sweetly after all our ills, 
We saw the dewy morning smile 
Serenely o’er its fragrant hills!’’ 


Old Ministers in Relation to Small 
Societies. 
Witu Some REMINISCENCES. 


BY SEVENTY-SEVEN 


Looking at the matter from the observa- 
tion and experience of at least one elderly 
clergyman, several considerations need to 
be added to the letters in the Register of 
January 20 on “‘ Ministers and Pulpits’’ and 
“Old Ministers’? to make the truth in them 
complete. 

One is with regard to the willingness of 
small and out-of-the-way societies to accept 
as their ministers men who have crossed “‘the 
dead line’’ elsewhere. So far as I have seen, 
it is the small, remote societies, alike in our 
own denomination and the Congregationalist 
body, that are the most critical and the 
most exacting of youthfulness in the min- 
isters they "want and will keep. They say, 
If we were only large and strong, any good 
man would do; but,*as we are, our need is 
for a live, active young man who will draw 
back the young people who have fallen away 
from us and start up our Sunday-school 
and other auxiliaries into new life. I know 
of one small society in New England which 
several years ago had already had twenty- 
one more or less elderly ministers provided 
for it in the way suggested, with some long 
intervals between them, and a discarding 
of each chiefly because too old or for some 
similar reason; and I am just sending my 
bit of contribution to another society of 
another denomination up in New Hamp- 
shire, a most devoted and worthy set of 
people, who have had a similar history and 
have recently parted from quite a superior 
man. 

May I give a bit of my own experience? 
At the age of sixty-seven I was sent as can- 
didate to a little society in New Jersey. 
The services were held in the evening; 
and not by any trickery on my part, but 
by entire accident, the hall was so lighted 
that the sixty-seven did not come out very 
distinctly anywhere on my person,—indeed, 
I think was read by some of the audience 
as only forty-seven,—and at the end of my 


| sermon the committee rushed up and asked 
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me to wait at the desk a few minutes while 
the society held a meeting in another part 
of the room. The meeting was held en- 
thusiastically, and on the spot a unani- 
mous resolution passed, inviting me to the 
pastorate of the society, with a salary, to 
start with, of $500. Of course like the 
well-known maiden lady, I exclaimed, ‘‘Oh 
this is so sudden!’’ and asked time to con- 
sider the proposal and preach more trial 
sermons. For upwards of a month the 
lights continued to deceive and the en- 
thusiasm to increase; and then unluckily a 
reception was tendered to me, with my wife 
and daughter, and we all went on. Alas, it 
was held in a large, brilliantly lighted room 
where, in two of our persons, the forty-seven 
disappeared and the sixty-seven came out 
full and clear. The next Sunday eve, 
though I preached an equally good sermon, 
the enthusiasm and the audience sensibly 
diminished, and the following week, when the 
subscription paper was circulated to raise the 
$500 salary, several of the society, among 
them a leading lawyer who had been present 
at none of the evening services, refused to 
put down their names because I was evi- 
dently not the kind of man needed. As 
soon as I heard of this through Rev. Mr. 
Morehouse, I wrote the society a pleasant 
letter not withdrawing my acceptance, but 
only suspending it, and suggesting it would 
be more satisfactory to us all for them to 
hear several other candidates, and then, if 
wanted, my acceptance could be renewed. 
It is needless to say that I never heard from 
them as a society again; and yet as a com- 
pensation I gained there the friendship of 
one of the most delightful families I ever 
knew, only broken into this last winter by 
the death of one of its members. 

As regards waiting for larger places, I 
will say, as one among many better brethren, 
that the only call over which I ever hesitated 
was when the jump in salary was from 
$2,000 to $3,000, and that I only yielded after 
much consideration because Secretary Ship- 
pen and James Freeman Clarke and others 
said that with an experience in the army and 
in the Far West in managing matters, the 
difficulties of the offered new place ought 
to be, as they were, its chief attraction. 

Then it is to be remembered that elderly 
men find it harder to adapt themselves 
to new and remote societies than younger 

‘ones, even though the salary is ample. 
Some have lost their wives, prematurely 
worn out, and would have to go to them 
alone and live at a boarding-place without 
the help and cheer of a house and a good 
woman. Some have children who filially 
object to seeing their old father, perhaps with 
some bodily defect, go off alone to a strange 
place; and we all have a humanitarian 
objection to being fired off by an outside 
body to a people as their pastor nil ‘or will. 

Let me illustrate. When a young man, 
starting a society on the Pacific Coast, I 
had personally to sweep out the hall occu- 
pied by a theatrical company the night 
before, arrange the seats, and provide the 
lights, and then wait for enough audience 
to begin with. The first one to come in 
did so with a lighted pipe. I suggested to 
him that I was the fellow that evening who 
was to “‘make things smoke,” and, if I 
didn’t do it well after a fair chance, he 
might try. The next two were nicely 
dressed young men, and | at once utilized 
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them to go down to the door and attract 
and usher in any young ladies, or older ones, 
who might be passing by. In this way I 
gradually worked up a full room. After 
prayer and Scripture and hymns, I started 
off on my sermon, an exposition of Uni- 
tarianism. As I caught what I thought 
were their pleased and interested looks, they 
inspired me back, and I made what I fondly 
thought was my best preach. After the 
benediction I hurried to mingle with the 
throng down the ill-lighted stairway to 
overhear, unrecognized, the comments on my 
excellent discourse. Iwo young girls were 
behind me. ‘‘Well, what do you think 
of him?” asked one. “Ugly as sin, isn’t 
he?”’ answered the other. ‘‘Yes,” the other 
replied; “‘but did you notice he had on a 
particular well-fitting coat?’ I was young 
then, and after a moment of wounded van- 
ity felt the fun of the thing, and thanked God 
I had at least succeeded in giving Uni- 
tarianism the reputation of wearing a well- 
fitting coat, hoping gradually to add to it 
the reputation of a body of truth inside the 
coat. But what could a venerable, white- 
haired, manuscript-reading clergyman trained 
in the East have done, sent in his old age 
to such a society as that? 

At another place, right in the midst of the 
exercises, a slightly intoxicated man stag- 
gered up the broad isle and demanded 
whether that Unitarian sect I was preaching 
about had any schools, explaining, schools 
where they taught men to preach. It oc- 
curred to me that in spite of his condition 
he might be a wealthy miner so pleased 
with our faith that he wished to educate a 
son in it, or possibly endow the institu- 
tion with a sum of money, so I answered, 
“Yes, two very good ones.” ‘Well,’ he 
replied, throwing down half a dollar on the 
table, “‘you take that money and tell them 
‘to send you there to learn how to speak 
good English, for such a murdering of 
language and grammar as I have heard 
here to-night I never listened to before.’ 
There was no policeman in sight to take 
him in charge, so I grasped him cordially 
by the hand, thanked him in my most 
grandiloguent terms for his praiseworthy 
gift, assured him it should be scrupulously 
devoted to its designed object, and said, 
if he would only take a front seat I pointed 
out, and watch me closely through the rest 
of my discourse, he might even now see as 
the result of his effort an improvement had 
begun. That grammatically criticised ser- 
mon was the starting-point of what is now 
the great Seattle Unitarian church. I was 
forty years old then, and the incident was 
not a particle embarrassing; but, if I had 
been sent there at.my present seventy-seven, 
I fear Seattle Unitarianism would have had 
to wait quite another origin. 

So in working up an audience I usually 
began Monday morning, sat on the counters 
of grocery stores, talking with the owner 
and his customers, dodged in and out of 
saloons, sat in the smoking-room or on the 
balcony of hotels, stood among the idlers 
at street corners, dropped in at editorial 
sanctums, and spent the evenings in nice 
parlors getting acquainted with the people 
and getting them interested in my work. 
At one time I had the theory that the king- 
dom of Heaven would best come, like the 
circus, in big posters on board fences. So 
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in big letters and headed Tur SFiIRIT AND 
DOcTRINES OF UNITARIANISM will be set forth 
at such a place: ALL InvirED, and the like. 
After putting my first one up in a conspic- 
uous place, I saw two men approaching, 
and hung round to enjoy its startling effect. 
It was startling, indeed, but not in quite 
the way I anticipated. Slowly they spelled 
out the beginning ‘‘S-p-i-r-i-t,’”’ then stopped, 
and one said to the other, ‘“‘Come, Bill, 
lets go and liquor up,’’ and both started 
for a near-by saloon. My word ‘‘Spirit’’ had 
quickened their appetite for the only thing 
bearing that name they had every heard 
of, and they interpreted Unitarianism as 
meaning its new and possibly more intoxi- 
cating brand. 

Every day, every place had similar in- 
cidents, mixed in, to be sure, with many de- 
lightful ones, feeding people actually starv- 
ing for our form of truth, and seeing their 
faces glow at hearing views of religion they 
had always secretly believed, but never be- 
fore knew were held by a whole denom- 
ination of intelligent people. As a man of 
forty years I enjoyed it all intensely, got 
more fitness for the ministry and dealing 
with human beings every month than in a 
year at the divinity school. But how about 
men of seventy sent to such remote and 
small places to deal with such situations? 

I know that places of this kind are only 
a part of the unfilled ones,—are as yet new 
movements rather than churches such as 
my brother Kent has in mind; and that 
there are others in New England and else- 
where, old ones equally in need, where 
elderly men might be placed. In some the 
ideal so beautifully described might doubt- 
less be realized, for in this matter there is 
no hard-and-fast line of separation. But 
in others the difficulties to be solved and 
peculiarities to be dealt with—internal 
dissensions, habits of non-attendance, dis- 
organization, and the like,—different in kind 
from those of new movements and what a 
pastor grown up with them could wisely 
meet, are equally difficult for a stranger to 
deal with, having, very likely, habits and 
peculiarities of his own to increase the task. 
None of us likes to wind up a ministerial 
career with a certain failure; and, if with 
stiffening powers, adequate enough and ready 
enough for use in familiar fields, we hesitate 
about entering on strange places, are we 
quite deserving of being called ‘‘molly- 
coddles’’? 

Then as to the number of such small 
openings, matters of late may have changed 
for the better; but in the past—fifty, thirty, 
twenty years ago—a group of good men 
week after week, month after month, year 
after year, used to go with their hand bags, 
pulpit clothes, and best sermons every Sat- 
urday to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion rooms, ready and eager for any small 
fee to be sent to any society large or small, 
in any accessible part of the earth for one 
Sunday or any length of time, only to be 
told, with now and then an exception,— 
I know, because I was sometimes one of 
them,—that there was not the slightest 
vacancy in all the Unitarian field where they 
could be squeezed in. 

It needs to be said, however, in justice to 
Otp AGE that wrinkles on the brow were 
not at that time the only drawbacks to a 
minister’s desirability. Wrinkles in the 
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great political and social reform or towards 
the views of. religion held by ‘Theodore 
Parker—‘‘ Parkerism,’’ as they were called— 
were equally effective with those on the 
brow in shutting pulpits against their 
wearers. As I lean back now in my chair, 
I think of the warm-hearted, high-minded 
young fellows who started with me in the 
ministry full of enthusiasm for the slave’s 
freedom, a purer politics, and the Parker and 
Emerson new views of religion, who lost 
in a few years their first pulpits for preach- 
ing. them, and, with a worse than the brand 
of Cain on their reputations, unable to at- 
tain others, died, powerless ever after to 
take part as ministers in the great battle 
because at the start they took in it so 
fearless a part,—moral soldiers who in as- 
sailing the slavery fortress threw them- 
selves into its moat to make the bridge 
over which their: comrades might climb to 
victory. Mollycoddles! Surely it ill be- 
comes any manof us, sitting in a safe pulpit 
thus reached, to apply such a name to such 
men or to their successors, sufferers for 
doing the same kind of work. 

Those old issues have passed away, or, 
rather, have passed on and up into trium- 
phant recognition on all sides; but new ones 
have since come on to the stage and are still 
coming, larger ones, about which there is 
the same division: on the one side the old 
safe, popular doctrines, the believers in 
which have no trouble in getting -into our 
pulpits or keeping in them «afterwards; 
on the other side in many pulpits doubt 
and distrust and the fear of its advocates. 
And, though I cannot speak for others, and 
hope that in later years a larger liberalism 
has come into our denomination, I am well 
aware, nor sorry for it, that the name of 
preaching them, joined with whitening hairs, 
has helped make at least one minister an 
ecclesiastical persona non grata. 

But I-should be unjust to the denomina- 
tion and to myself to close these lines with 
any pessimistic word. Penned in an invalid 
chair and with more than fifty years of 
service behind me, I well know that the 
possibility of any more is nearing its end; 
and, reviewing the past, let me say that, 
in spite of all its drawbacks, so freely named, 
were I a young man choosing a profession 
again, I would choose, not hesitatingly 
as at first, but enthusiastically and hope- 
fully and confidently, that of the Unitarian 
ministry. Its financial recompense, though 
often running below zero, aided by economy 
and a bit of business faculty, has left me 
enough for comfort without the aid of its 
offered pension. Its oppositions and hard- 
ships have been, after all, only such as to 
afford in meeting them’ something of the 
soldier’s joy of battle, next to love the 
sweetest on earth. In almost every place 
where the Unitarian word has been spoken 
are little knots of people writing precious 
letters now and then who at any rate fancy 
they have been spiritually comforted and 
uplifted by its utterarice. And best of all 
is the thought of having possibly driven, 
though amid some friction, at least one 
small nail into that great temple of human 
welfare into which at last all earth’s chil- 
dren are to be gathered. Yet I must add 
that I should make the choice largely be- 
cause of that side of our ministry repre- 
sented by our brethren of the Social Service 
Society whose pulpits are open wider now 
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than ever before to discussions of the great 
social, political, and reformatory questions 
of our day, not the less, however, needing 
independence and courage, and in which it is 
possible to act the part not of a mollycoddle, 
but splendidly of an all-round man. 


Literature. 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Col. W. H. Turton, 
G., P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.—This is a 
remarkable piece of logic. Minds which are 
strongly influenced by pure logic find such 
argument practically irresistible. There are 
three main divisions to the argument, and 
the divisions are headed respectively ‘‘Nat- 
ural Religion,’ ‘‘The Jewish Religion,’ 
“The Christian Religion.’’ These, however, 
are not parallel interests, but successve steps 
in the main argument. There are respec- 
tively seven, five, and twelve chapters in 
these divisions. The whole argument is 
rigidly formal: the table of contents reads 
like the list of the bones of a skeleton. Get- 
ting away from some of the rigidity of the 
form of the argument, its direction can be 
indicated as follows: I. ‘The universe had 
a creator, who designed it before he made 
it. Therefore the creator, God, exists. God 
is interested in man and would naturally 
reveal the truth to him, therefore a miracu- 
lous revelation iscredible. II. The account 
of the creation in the Jewish religion was 
divinely revealed. Miracles and prophecies 
testify to the origin and history of the Jew- 
ish religion, therefore the Jewish religion 
is probably true. III. The evidence, in- 
ternal and external, is that the Gospels and 
the book of Acts are authentic, therefore 
the resurrection of Jesus is credible. The 
Jewish prophecies, the character of Jesus, 
and the history of Christianity all confirm 
the conclusion that Christianity is true. 
The creeds of the Early Church, perpetu- 
ated as the basis of ‘‘orthodoxy,” are de- 
ducible from the New Testament, therefore 
are true. ‘The Trinity, the damnation of un- 
believers, the salvation of those who believe 
the creeds, are therefore to be accepted as 
true. While this leads to the conclusion 
that believers will be happy in heaven while 
they know that unbelievers are tormented in 
hell,—a conclusion against which our hearts 
revolt even if we are caught in the skein 
of this logic,—the author says, ‘‘The joys 
and activities of heaven may be so engross- 
ing as not to leave any time for useless re- 
gret!’’ And this is followed by ‘“‘the end- 
less misery of the wicked...is certainly 
not incredible.’’ If, desiring to see what 
logic can do, you read the book to this 
point and continue to the end, and you 
want to get out of the atmosphere of for- 
mal and rigid argument into the air in which 
you breathe and live, just reply to this 
last quotation that for broad-minded men 
it is incredible that human beings should 
be ,tormented eternally by the Infinite 
Father. Then, recalling the path over which 
the logician has led you, just assert for the 
good of your heart that God lives in this 
world and has evolved it by living in it; 
that there never was need for a miraculous 
revelation of a God who was never hidden; 
that men, living and believing the best they 
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knew, produced the Jewish and other forms 
of the religion of humanity. And finally 
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comfort yourself that there is a Christianity 
that is truer and more worthy to be true 
than the ‘‘creeds”; and you will appreci- 
ate the remarkable consistency of the logic 
of the author of this book, and be thankful 
that your good, wholesome mind is not 
merely a logical machine, but apprehends 
truth more broadly. 
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THE CHILD AND HIS RELIGION. By 
George E. Dawson, Ph.D. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Price, post- 


paid, 82 cents——To a person in sympathy 
with the splendid advance of religious edu- 
cation it is surprising that Sunday-school 
workers, prominent in certain wide circles, 
should thoroughly disapprove of the at- 
tempt to ascertain what parts of the Bible 
children like at-certain ages, in order that 
the teaching of the Bible be graduated ac- 
cording to the aptitudes of the periods of 
progress in the mental life of the child. 
This is so obviously the wise method of 
approach that it is difficult to understand 
the state of mind of people who reply to 
those making such an investigation that 
“we will tell the children what they ought 
to learn about the Bible, and not ask them 
what they would like to learn.”” This book 
is thoroughly modern in its method and 
spirit. And the author has done his work 
in the face of the opposition of people who 
are belated in their ideas of Sunday-school 
instruction. The spirit of modern peda- 
gogical work is to believe in human nature, 
to trust the interests and aptitudes of the 
normal child, to develop from within rather 
than to graft in from without. In relig- 
ious instruction it is safe to assume—for 
the assumption will be justified—that the 
child is naturally religious, that it is more 
natural for him to believe in immortality 
than in mortality, that faith and good will 
are his natural attitude toward life and his 
fellows. This book illuminates the whole 
subject of the religious education of the 
young. Its chapters deal with a variety 
of lines of thought. If one wants to get a 
clear view of the lines of this great progres- 
sive movement of religious education, he 
should give this volume the thorough read- 
ing which it deserves. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. By the Prison 
Reform League. Los Angeles, Cal.: The 
Prison Reform League Publishing Com- 
pany.—This is one of the most disagreeable 
books of the year. It would be exceedingly 
offensive if the statements made in it were 
false, but the offence is still greater when 
we are forced to reflect that the book fairly 
and truthfully reports relics of barbarism 
that may be found scattered throughout 
the republic. There are parts of the 
country where prisons and reformatories 
are conducted in accordance with the prin- 
cipals of a humane civilization, and crimi- 
nals, like the insane, have been relieved 
from useless burdens and sufferings that do 
no good either to the victims or to society. 
Prisons without sunlight, with no proper 
ventilation or drainage, with no wholesome 
sanitary arrangements, overcrowded, foster- 
ing crime and increasing disease, are to 
be found in many parts of the Union. The 
fee system and the contract system are 
directly responsible for the increase of crime 
among those who are supposed to be re 
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spectable and law-abiding citizens. Good 
salaries may be gained by the abuse of power, 
and great fortunes have been made by the 
practical enslavement of criminals. What 
is done to women and boys puts our civili- 
zation in some of its aspects on a level with 
the administration of justice in some of the 
outlying districts of Russia. 
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triumph over his enemies and bring in his 
kingdom in which the prominent disciples 
would have high offices. One of the beau- 
ties in the poem is that the musings of 
characters in the scenes bring in so many 
of the most striking scenes in the public 
life of Jesus. We get, therefore, not merely 
the scenes of the last tragedy, but the spirit 
of the whole life. It was dexterous fingers 
that wove the fabric of this poem and used 
so many threads with such exquisite taste 
and fine discrimination: The conclusion 
reaches a great height of dignity, the death 
upon the cross, Jesus dying of a broken 
heart. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR IN THE 
AGE. By Albert Josiah Lyman. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net.—This 
is a series of free and confidential conversa- 
tions with students about the true office of 
the pastor and preacher in a modern church. 
The author protests that they were too 
spontaneous and familiar to be dignified 
with the titles of lectures. He yields, how- 
ever, to the insistence of those who heard 
them, and so furnishes a proof that, at least 
in their delivery, they did the work they 
were intended to do. He treats the modern 
minister as a comrade, sponsor, and social 
mediator, He makes much of the pastoral 
office, which has been too much neglected 
in our time, and claims for the minister in 
his parish the office of a secondary mediator 
doing, in his smaller way, the same kind 
of work that was done by the founder of his 
religion. In these days, he says, there is 
great need of men who can be mediators 
between man and man, class and class, 
nation and nation, to remove prejudices, 
correct misunderstandings, and open the 
way for the spirit of brotherhood. What 
he calls the ‘‘mediatorship’’ of the minister 
is what is sometimes described as the real 
office of the priesthood. Springing out of 
this work and leading back to it is the func- 
tion of the preacher. He sets before the 
young men as preachers a high ideal of 
spiritual chivalry. 
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THE City with FounpDATIONS. By John 
Edgar - McFadyen. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Sons. $1.25.—This is a col- 
lection of articles which have already ap- 
peared in various Congregational and other 
religious publications. It consists of a series 
of meditations suggested by remarkable 
passages of Scripture. The tendency of 
these meditations is in the direction of san- 
ity, courage, and hopefulness. This is dis- 
tinctly a book intended and adapted for 
edification without distracting the attention 
of the reader with critical questions. 


Miscellaneous. 


The February number of ‘the Bibelot 
(Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher) con- 
tains the conclusion of ‘‘The Riding to 
Lithend,”” a play in one act, by Gordon 
Bottomley. It has the same qualities as 
those noted in the first part of the drama. 
It is grim, savage, dripping with blood. 
The mysterious old women who repre- 
sent the Fates in the earlier scene have 
brought about the destiny they foretell, 
only to a great extent that ‘“‘destiny”’ is 
involved in the fierce characters of Gunnar 
and Hallgerd, and, indeed, in all the terrible 
personages of this Icelandic drama. It is 
as inevitable that hero and heroine, and 
pretty much everybody, shall die a violent 
death, as that the Nibelungenlied should 
end in a general slaughter. Even the old 
mother is, at the end, when her son is 
killed, like a fearful she-wolf, robbed of 
her young. In the essay by Lascelles 
Abercrombie, which is appended to the play, 
we notice that this poetic drama is assigned 
to “‘the upper house of art,’ not merely 
because it is in verse, which ranks higher 
than prose, but because “it is not a repre- 
sentative of life: it isa symbol of life... . It 
is constructed out of the elements of life, 
but those elements are built into a pattern 
according to the rhythmic laws of beauty.” 
Gunnar is ‘‘man fighting against the world,” 
and even Hallgerd is one aspect of the 
“eternal womanly.’ Undoubtedly this sym- 
bolism can be traced, but it is rather as a 
vivid, not to say horribly grim, picture 
of northern life in early days that we read 
it, and find in it some of the same passion 
and terrors as those that fill so many of 
the old sagas. We agree with Mr. Aber- 
crombie that the drama affords many op- 
portunities for high and serious acting— 
could the actors for it be found. 


THe SEVENTH Noon. By Frederick Orin 
Bartlett. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50.—The meaning of the title of this 
book is explained in the first chapter, where 
a chemist is represented as having discov- 
ered a poison which will work painlessly 
and suddenly at the end of seven days with- 
out causing symptoms which may be de- 
tected. A friend, who is tired of life, hear- 
ing his exposition and, as he thinks, seeing 
a dog expire at the end of his week, steals 
a vial of the subtle poison, takes it, and then 
turns his available goods into cash which, 
if he spends it all, will give him for a week 
the income of a man worth three millions. 
Then he goes out to enjoy life. Of course 
we know at the beginning that he is going 
to have some extraordinary adventures, 
some remarkable good fortune, and that 
he will not die when the week is up. These: 
things happen, and how they happen is told 
in a very animated narrative full of dra- 
matic scenes and surprises. 


Tue Tray oF Curist. A Poem by John 
Brayshaw Kaye. Boston: Sherman French 
& Co. $1.—This is a very dignified piece 
of work: the blank verses remind one of the 
stately movement of Milton’s immortal 
“Paradise Lost.’’ At the outset, too, one’s 
interest is caught by the conception which 
the author has of the purpose of Judas in 
the betrayal of his Master,—not to bring 
him to crufixion, but to precipitate a crisis 
in which the Master would immediately 
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GW Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
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The development of the social conscience is 
the most striking characteristic of the present 
age. Never before have so many persons been 
so deeply concerned with the social question. 
Naturally the churches have been greatly 
affected by this awakening, and many people 
have feared lest a social program should be sub- 
stituted for religious faith. Others have wel- 
comed social service as a new form of religion. 
The truth is that religion will spiritualize the 
social question and the social question will 
socialize religion, and it will be found at last 
that the call of the social conscience is both 
a call to man and a call from God. 
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BY 
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Today that peril is not the danger of 
Christian civilization being overrun by foreign 
hordes, but arises from the increasing number 
of our own people who continue to dwell in the 
midst of Christian influences‘and yet insist 
upon their right to live their own lives regard- 
less of the effect upon Christian practices or 
Christian institutions. Striking confirmation 
is given that this is no imaginary danger, and 
the threefold nature of the peril is made 
evident. 
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The Bome, 
Something Unusual. 


He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor. 
He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started sister up 
To leave her story book. 


He couldn’t find it anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp 

Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the scamp! 

Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away, 

Or else perhaps he’d chewed it up 
And swallowed it, in play. 


And then mamma came down the stairs, 
Looked through the closet door, 
And there it hung upon its peg 
As it had hung before. 
And Tommy’s face grew rosy red, 
Astonished was his face, 
He couldn’t find his cap—because 
*Twas in its proper place. 
—Emma Endicott Marean, in Youth's Companion. 
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The Unknown Giver. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 

The trunks had already been sent, the 
hotel bills had been paid, the expectant 
servitors had been tipped, when Clarice 
Winters laid her hand on her mother’s arm. 

“One thing, one important thing, I meant 
to do I haven’t done,’ she said. ‘‘Is there 
time?” 

“You mean that you have not spent your 
tenth of your uncle’s present?’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘How did you wish to spend it, 
dear?’’ 

“‘T want to help some girl whose life is 
not as full of good things as mine,” an- 
swered Clarice. “‘I know the girl. She 
was in my graduating class, and I have heard 
that she is studying music here. I think I 
could get her address, and I mean to send 
her the ‘tenth’ of Uncle Henry’s munificent 
‘tip’ to me.” 

“Vou will send her a check for fifteen 
dollars?”’ suggested her mother, looking 
fondly at the sweet, serious face. Clarice 
was one of the few whom riches could not 
spoil. 

“No, I want to send it more prettily. I 
want to make it more of a—well, of a 
fairy’s gift,” laughed Clarice. “I'll get 
a credit slip on some big store, and she’ll 
wonder where it came from.’”’ 

But, just as she was getting her slip, Clar- 
ice hesitated, and made it fourteen dollars 
instead of fifteen. 

“Do you remember that Christmas card 
you liked so much?” she inquired. ‘The 
one that had these lines on it:— 

“*Tf thou of fortune art bereft, 
And in thy store but two loaves left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.’” 

“What has that card to do with the other 
dollar?’’ asked her mother, smiling. 

“That’s for hyacinths,’’ replied Clarice. 

The ‘‘hyacinths”’ took the form of a ticket 
to a good play, and was enclosed with the 
credit slip. Then Clarice and her mother 
returned to the peace of the smaller place, 
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in which they found “time enough to live’’; 
and the great, throbbing city was behind 
them. 


Lester Wayne sat rather drearily in her 
little hall bedroom. She enjoyed her life 
in the rush and hurry of the metropolis, 
and she would not have exchanged it; but 
there came moments when she was very 
lonely, when the future held no promise 
of fortune and greatness, and when she could 
not disguise from herself that her clothes 
were shabby and that her tiny salary could 
no more than pay board and room rent, and 
that the replenishment of her wardrobe was 
in a very dim and distant future indeed. 

“Still,” she mused, “it isn’t only that. 
Lots of us are shabby and lots of us manage 
on two meals a day, as I do, with a roll and 
some milk for the third; but nothing -ever 
happens. Life is more prosaic than I 
thought it would be.” 

A tap came at her door. 

““Come in,”’ called Lester, rather wearily. 

The new-comer was a bright handsome 
girl, carrying success in face and carriage. 

“Congratulate me,” she cried. ‘‘I’ve had 
two pictures taken by the Monitor, and I’m 
to show them some more. Imagine! I was 
two weeks behind with my board, and now 
I’ve settled up, and have a week ahead. 
More, I’m going to see ‘The School for 
Scandal’ on Saturday.” 

“I’m ever so glad, Mabel: you’ve been 
having such a hard time lately,’’ cried Lester. 
“Now your lane has turned.”’ 

“Tt seems to have,” laughed Mabel. 
“What of yours, dear? I hope yours is 
turning, too.” 

“Not yet,” sighed Lester, a little wist- 
fully. ‘‘But, then, I’m not behind with my 
board, so I won’t grumble.” 

Still, when she was alone, and began to 
darn her stockings, which had done noble 
service, and were now more darns than orig- 
inal fabric, she more than once dropped her 
work and looked at the unresponsive blank 
wall which her window faced with wide 
eyes that did not see it. 

They saw instead the home she had left, 
and for which her very heart was sick, and 
then they filled with tears. 

“T’ll not get over it, I can’t,’’ she almost 
sobbed. “I sent them nothing for Christ- 
mas, I couldn’t; and yet, if I hadn’t had 
a cold and been so tired, I might have man- 
aged something.’’ 

She went out into the hall, as was her 
custom, to see if there were any letters for 
her before she went to bed. Yes, there was 
one, fully addressed to ‘‘ Miss Lester Wayne,” 
but in a hand she did not recognize. 

She took it to her room and turned it 
over and over before opening it. The post- 
mark was “New York,’ and she knew no 
one in the city whose writing resembled the 
caligraphy that she now studied. At last 
she broke the seal. A note, a curious slip 
of perforated paper, and a tiny envelope 
fell out. The note ran thus:— 

My dear Miss Wayne: 

Please make use of the enclosed. 


There was no signature. There was, in- 
deed, a very full period, as if to say that the 
absence of a signature was not unintentional. 

Lester’s cheeks flushed, and her hands 
trembled with excitement. The perforated 
slip was for fourteen dollars, and the little 
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envelope contained a ticket for an excellent 
seat for the theatre to which Mabel had re- 
ferred. Could Mabel have sent it? But, 
no, impossible! Even if Mabel could have 
afforded the ticket, she would have brought 
it herself. 

Lester sat for nearly an hour, now studying 
the writing, now examing the slip, now the 
ticket, now the note. At the end of the 
time she was as much in the dark as ever. 

The next morning she spent at the great 
store to which the credit slip guided her. 
Only those of my readers who have wanted 
many things—wanted them badly, and 
wanted them long—can understand the joy 
with which Lester roamed from counter to 
counter. She bought many articles which 
she had thought she must wait months 
to possess. Shoes, stockings, gloves, some 
toilet luxuries that she had not afforded 
herself since her advent to the big city, and, 
greatest joy of all, some remembrances for 
those at home, that robbed the memory of 
giftless Christmas of its power to hurt. 

Note paper, pens, pads, tablets, all the 
little conveniences of the writing table that 
she had lacked were purchased, and she left 
the store, tired, but how happy! With 
what a delightful tiredness! 

There had, indeed, been one moment 
when she held her breath, that moment at 
the transfer counter when she sent up the 
note of the invisible giver. Suppose it was 
alla hoax? Suppose they sent the slip down, 
saying it was worthless? 

But nothing of the sort happened, and 
Lester almost danced to the subway. 

Next came the golden moment when her 
packages came home, and she revelled in 
unpacking. She was delighted that Mabel 
should come in in the midst of it. 

“The giver may have the seat next yours 
at the play,’ suggested Mabel. “What 
pretty galatea that is! I’d make it into a 
coat and skirt. What nice gloves!”’ 

“Yes, but look at these!’’ cried Lester, 
holding up half a dozen pairs of stockings. 
“Took at them, and think of the hours of 
time saved from darning for practice that 
they represent!”’ 

It was with a beating heart that Lester 
took her place in the comfortable seat to 
which her ticket entitled her. No! Stran- 
gers were to right and to left and behind, 
not in front, for she had a front seat. She 
went home very happy, but as mystified 
as ever. 

“Tt was a delightful thing to happen,” 
said Mabel. ‘‘And the mystery of it makes 
all delightful things seem possible.” 

“Ve-es,” agreed Lester, doubtingly. “But 
I’d like the unknown to know how I thank 
—them.”’ 


Casabianca. 


Mamma was going out calling. Theo 
had watched her while she puffed her pretty 
hair and pinned on her best collar and got 
out her white gloves. It must be very in- 
teresting, making calls; much nicer than 
being left at home with Peggy, who was 
ironing and almost sure to be cross. A 
little crease had been folding itself in and 
out between Theo’s eyes ever since he knew 
mamma was going, till a sudden thought 
smoothed it out in a flash. 

“Mamma, couldn’t I go calling, too?’’ he 
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asked. ‘I’m ’most sure I’d bother Peggy 
if I stay at home and—and’’— 

“Where would you like to go?” inquired 
mamma. 

Theo considered. Don wasn’t at home, 
Marjorie had company, and Marie was tak- 
ing her nap. Anyway, those wouldn’t be 
calls!—they’d be just every-day play visits. 
Calls were for grown-ups. ‘‘I’d like to call 
on old Mrs. Philipps,’ he said slowly 
“She’s about the grown-upest lady I’m ac- 
quainted with.” 

Mamma smiled, but she only said, ‘‘ Why, 
yes, I should think you might go there, if 
you can be very polite. Callers are, you 
know, and always try not to make their 
hostess any trouble, or stay too long.”’ 

Theo thought it over. Yes, he’d try it, 
especially if he could have on his best suit 
and the kid gloves Aunt Emilie had sent for 
his birthday. Mamma helped him get ready, 
even waiting till she had pushed every chubby 
finger into those gloves and buttoned the 
fat wrists out of sight. 

Mrs. Philipps came to the door herself 
when Theo rang the bell. She was a tall, 
stately old lady with white hair and a man- 
ner that never had made Theo feel quite at 
home with her. It was because he never 
would have dreamed of making her a “‘ play 
visit” that he thought of coming to call. 

“What do you want, little boy?” asked 
Mrs. Philipps. 

“T’ve come to call on you,” explained 
the visitor. “‘Mamma’s gone calling and 
I—I have, too.”’ Theo was a little uncom- 
fortable. He hadn’t expected to have to 
account for his coming. 

“Well, did you ever? Come in and have 
a seat. But I'll have to get you to excuse 
me while I take a short nap. I’ve been so 
drowsy all afternoon I can’t keep awake any 
longer. I'll only be a very few minutes.” 

Theo said, ‘Certainly,’ because he 
thought that was the polite thing to say, but 
he really didn’t believe Mrs. Philipps heard 
him. She had dropped into her big chair, 
untied her cap-strings, and closed her eyes. 
Just then the clock struck three. When it 
struck four, Theo felt for his clean handker- 
chief, and wiped a wet spot off his sleeve and 
another off his cheek, but he didn’t make 
asound. He remembered what mamma had 
said, and he was trying to obey—only about 
staying long, and that he felt he couldn’t 
control. 

It was almost half-past four when Mrs. 
Philipps woke up. Her caller still sat where 
she had put him, his.eyes were heavy, and 
the corners of his mouth were drooping down 
instead of curving up as they usually did; but 
his shoulders were straight and his kid gloves 
were folded patiently together, with the 
chubby fingers still inside them. 

Mrs. Philipps stared for an instant, then 
suddenly remembered. Then she looked at 
the clock, rubbed her eyes, and looked 
again. After that she did the most surpris- 
ing thing,—just gathered her caller up in 
her lap and kissed him. 

“You dear little gentleman. You’re a 
boy in a thousand—a real Casabianca. 
Please, please forgive me.” 

Theo didn’t know why she called him such 
a queer, long name; but he understood what 
followed very well indeed, for Mrs. Philipps 
could make the most beautiful cookies in the 
shortest time. And she assured him that it 
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was time for the call to end and?the “‘play 
visit’’ to begin, and it didn’t matter how long 
that lasted. 

It was tea-time when he left, with a rosy 
apple in each jacket pocket, a bag of cookies 
in one hand, and a slice of cake in the other. 

“Come again soon, Casabianca,’’ Mrs. 
Philipps called after him. 

“T will, thank you,’”’ he smiled back; and 
he kept his word, for they were the best of 
friends after that. Mamma told him the 
story of Casabianca. Ask your mother to 
tell it to you.— Elizabeth Price, in the Sunday 
School Times. : 
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Make-believe in February. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Said Daffy to the Violet: 
“What is this funny place? 
T can really feel the sunshine, 
But there’s glass before my face.” 


Then the Violet said to Daffy, 
“T’m sure I cannot tell; 

I can see a little patch of sky, 
Fresh air I cannot smell.” 


All around them were gay Tulips 
Closed up without a word, 

Looking very proud and snubby 
As if they had not heard. 


There were Daffodils in dozens, 
In gowns of golden sheen, 

Trimmed with leaves like narrow ribbons 
Tn lovely shades of green. 


Sweet blue Violets so modest 
Saw crowding all the while, 

Many city people gazing, 
And each one wore a smile. 


“Yet we love our own dear garden, 
Our soft warm ‘earthy’ bed; 

We love to hear the Robins sing,” 
So these spring flowers said. 


“This being on the ‘ Avenue,’ 
To make-believe ’tis spring,” 

They softly said to one another, 
“Ts not the ‘real thing.’ ’’ 


The Little Bird that was Forgotten. 
He was Mary Elizabeth’s little bird, and 
it was Mary Elizabeth who said to him over 
and over, ‘‘Sing a happy song, little bird.’”’ 
In summer, while the cage hung on the 
porch out doors, many a man and woman 
smiled when they heard the happy song of 
that little bird. In winter, sad-looking 
friends who came to call sometimes forgot 
the troubles that made them sad when they 
heard the wee pet’s bubbling song. It did 
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Soon after there was a children’s enter- 
tainment in the church, to which birds were 
invited. Mary Elizabeth’s pet was taken 
in his cage, and of all the glad songs that 
day his was the sweetest. He enjoyed the 
entertainment thoroughly, and, when night 
came, he tucked his head under his wing and 
went to sleep without fear. He didn’t know, 
poor little fellow, that the child who brought 
him lent him to her dearest friend to take 
home and keep for five days; neither did he 
know that one by one the birds were taken 
from the church, and he was forgotten. 

Next morning the little bird awoke, sang 
a happy song, ate his breakfast, and sang a 
happy song. His cage was in a pew where 
a little girl had left him. The bird couldn’t 
see the sunshine streaming through stained- 
glass windows, but, while waiting for his bath, 
he sang a happy song. No one came to 
give the little bird his bath, so he sang an- 
other happy song. 

This is the part of the story Mary Eliza- 
beth never liked to think of for a minute; 
how the little bird sang until his seed was 
gone and the water in his cup; how two 
days passed, and the little fellow tucked his 
head under his wing, and knew that he was 
forgotten. 

The third day. the organist came to prac- 
tise on the pipe organ. ‘The little bird lifted 
his head when music pealed through the 
church. He had never heard anything like 
it,—so sweet, so solemn. When it was over, 
the weak little bird must have remembered 
Mary Elizabeth’s advice :— 

“Sing a happy song, little bird.” 

As the organist was passing to the outer 
door, she heard a happy song. And Mary 
Elizabeth’s pet was found before it was too 
late. ‘The organist had known Mary Eliza- 
beth since she was a baby, so of course she 
recognized the brave little bird, who was 
never again forgotten. 

Mary Elizabeth is a big girl in high school 
now, but, when she is discouraged, and 
everything seems to go wrong, she remem- 
bers the advice she used to give a wee canary. 
Frances Margaret Fox, in Sunday School 
Times. 


N is for naughty young Nat, 
Who sat on his father’s best hat. 
When they asked if he thought 
He had done as he ought, 
He said he supposed ’twas the cat! 
—Isabel F. Bellows. 


“Dear me, Mollie!’’ said papa. ‘Why 
are you scolding your dollie so?”’ ‘‘’Tause,”’ 
said Molly, ‘‘she’s naughty. She said two 


seem as if that particular bird would never]an’ two make five, an’, when I told her it 


be forgotten. 

There came a time, however, when Mary 
Elizabeth went to Europe with her father 
and mother. She couldn’t take the bird. A 
neighbor who had no cats offered to keep 
him until Mary Elizabeth’s return. Before 
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was six, she said I didn’t know nuffin 
Harper's Bazar. 

Two little girls had been “playing dolls’’ 
on the floor, when one, becoming weary, 
threw aside the dress on which she had been 


the child sailed, she gave her pet a bit of| sewing, climbed up on the piano-stool, and 


advice,— 

“Always sing a happy song, little bird.”’ 

At first it was easy for the little bird to 
sing a happy song; but one day his kind 
friend was obliged to leave town for a week, 
and he was left with strangers who prom- 
ised to take good care of him. 

“Always sing a happy song, little bird,” 
were the last words the neighbor said at 
parting. 


played a simple tune which she had been 
taught. Asshe finished, she turned and said, 
in a boastful tone to the other, who still 
continued sewing, ‘‘Say, Flossie, my mamma 
says I’ve got a fine ear for music.”’ » Flossie 
was sober for a moment, then she answered 
in an equally confident tone, ‘‘Well, p’r’aps 
I haven’t got a fine ear for music; but I’ve 
got a fine ear for sewing, anyway.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 
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A Pittsburg Letter. 


There are interesting developments in 
Unitarian work in this district, Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and the north- 
western part of West Virginia. It is not a 
mere coincidence that Unitarian churches 
are coming into existence in the cities of 
this district, for the liberal faith has an 
opportunity growing out of the industrial 
development of this whole region. There 
are few sections of the United States where 
there are so many men whose work depends 
on scientific training: the development of 
this whole region is based on the applica- 
tion of science to industry. The scientific 
habit of mind makes a great opportunity 
for the liberal faith. 

When Mr. Mason came to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburg, 
less than ten years ago, the nearest neigh- 
boring Unitarian church was Meadville, 
a journey of about four hours. During 
his pastorate nine Unitarian societies have 
been organized nearer than- Meadville. 
These are Morgantown and Wheeling in 
West Virginia, Salem and Youngstown in 
Ohio, New Castle and Franklin in the west- 
ern edge of Pennsylvania, and Allegheny, 
McKeesport, and Homestead the very near 
neighbors of this group, Allegheny being in 
Pittsburg and the other two in adjoining 
cities. 

The Meadville Theological School, the 
Unitarian minister and church in Cleveland, 
and the Unitarian minister and church in 
Pittsburg have been strong influences in 
stimulating the development of this group 
of churches. There is a feeling of together- 
ness in members of the group: no church 
“liveth unto itself or dieth unto itself.’ 
A good deal of pioneer work has been done 
by Mr. Clayton, who has had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the growth of Unitarian think- 
ing and oragnization, like a garden newly- 
planted in springtime. 

The outlook in Morgantown is very prom- 
ising. There are two important elements 
in the situation there,—the intellectual 
developments from the presence of the State 
university of West Virginia, a university 
that is growing splendidly and winning its 
place among the best State universities; 
and the industrial development because of 
the very inexpensive source of fuel—and 
hence of manufacturing power—in the 
natural gas. Where it is cheaper to burn 
the street lights all day than to hire them 
lighted in the evening, is evidently a place 
where factories can be established to advan- 
tage for power ischeap. The city is growing 
rapidly and is becoming a great industrial 
centre. The Unitarian society has made a 
good beginning. A valuable piece of ground 
has been purchased on the end of the prin- 
cipal street of the city near the university. 
Here it is hoped to erect an adequate church 
building in the near future. Dr. Alfred 
Free, formerly of Florence in Western Mas- 
sachusetts, is the minister, and has laid hold 
strongly of the situation and is carrying the 
work through to success. 

The society in Wheeling is well organized, 
though as yet it has not a large number of 
members. The meetings were held for a 
time in the Board of Trade building. A fire 
opened a hospitable door to the young 
society. When the Board of Trade build- 
ing burned, the Jewish Temple was offered 


the steel industry. 
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to the society for an indefinite length of time, 
and there has been the utmost good will 
between the two religious organizations. 
This has given the new Unitarian society a 
place of meeting which has the atmosphere 
of worship instead of the atmosphere of 
commercialism. The society has been wait- 
ing several weeks for the fulfilment of its 
desire for a settled minister, and expects 
soon to have a young man with whom they 
will push on to large growth and perma- 
nence. 

The scheme of the ‘‘ portable church’’ has 
justified itself in Youngstown, Ohio. From 
Pittsburg to Youngstown is a journey of an 
hour and a quarter. The establishment of 
Unitarian work in new places is often ham- 
pered by the difficulty of finding a suitable 
place of worship. A hall may not be avail- 
able, or it may be so far from the place 
where the new society ought to establish 
itself as to be impracticable. A new solu- 
tion of the problem is now offered: and 
Youngstown is a conspicuous example of 
its success. A lot can be purchased where 
the permanent home of the society should 
be: on it a portable church can be placed. 
When the time comes that a permanent 
church is built on the same lot, there is no 
loss of the habits established in going to 
that place for Unitarian worship, no loss 
of the accumulated results of the advertis- 
ing of the place of meeting, and the tem- 
porary building is not destroyed. It is 
unbolted, loaded into two box cars, and 
shipped to another city, where it is again to 
serve in the same way. The building in 
Youngstown was constructed in Providence, 
at the expense of the American Unitarian 
Association. It will seat one hundred and 
fifty people comfortably, is dignified, even 
beautiful, and does not suggest imper- 
manence. It is Gothic in architecture, with 
massive timbering, and has double wooden 
walls for warmth. 

In this church occurred an impressive 
service of installation on the morning of 
Sunday, January 23. Rev. Horace West- 
wood is the new minister. The charge to 
the minister was given by Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth, president of the Meadville 
Theological School; the charge to the peo- 
ple and the prayer of installation by Rey. 
Henry H. Saunderson of Cambridge, Mass.; 
and the right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith, secretary of the Western 
Conference. Dr. Mason, Rey. Minot O. 
Simons of Cleveland, Rev. George Jones 
of New Castle, and others, spoke at a plat- 
form meeting in the evening. Mr. Saunder- 
son delivered a lecture ‘on Monday evening, 
and organized a Sunday-school. There is 
an excellent spirit in the new society, and the 
future is bright. The hope is that a per- 
manent church can be built within a few years 
and the portable church resume its journeys. 

The spirit of the Youngstown society will 
help and be helped by the progress of the 
work of its neighbors, the societies in 
Salem, Franklin, and New Castle. Indus- 
trial development and improved transpor- 
tation facilities, especially the development 
of electrical roads, will make possible an in- 
creased neighborliness and exchange of 
helpful service. Homestead and McKees- 
port are served by one man, Rev. Richard 
Tischer. These places are in the heart of 
In each place a well- 
located hall is hired by the society, and a 
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good nucleus for a strong society has been 
organized. All that is needed is that the 
patient, persistent work that has been done 
be continued and enlarged, and large suc- 
cess will follow. 

It is not long since the beginning of the 
Unitarian work, in the same way, in Alle- 
gheny, the ‘‘North Side” of Pittsburg. 
Mr. Clayton has recently given all his time 
to the society there; and the crown of the 
work was the dedication, on February 6, 
of the beautiful new church building. The 
property cost about twenty-four thousand 
dollars, almost all of which has been raised. 
The church is a marvel of convenience and 
dignity. It is built of stone and is admi- 
rably located. It faces the park in the heart 
of a large residence population. That there 
are three orthodox theological schools in 
sight from the front porch is no disadvan- 
tage! 

President Southworth preached for Dr. 
Mason on the morning of the dedication, 
so that the sermon at the dedication could 
be preached by Dr. Mason, who has been 
so very helpful in the development of this 
work. Mr. Badger represented the wide 
fellowship of the Unitarian denomination. 
Truly the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burg is a ‘‘mother of churches.’’ Its in- 
fluence is strong and helpful in the city, in 
the immediate neighborhood, and in this 
whole district, where there is such notable 
advance of Unitarian work. When Mr. 
Mason came here, nine years ago, he put his 
three boys into the Sunday-school—and that 
doubled the membership of theschool. Now 
the school has more than a hundred mem- 
bers. The Women’s Alliance, which has 
grown from about a dozen members to more 
than a hundred, meets every Wednesday 
from ten o’clock in the morning till four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Luncheon is served 
at noon. The mornings are given to philan- 
thropic work: the afternoons of each month 
are given, one to the business meeting, one 
to the literary meeting, and the other two 
to study-class work. The young people’s 
society is strong in numbers and spirit, and, 
on the occasion of the recent visit of the 
president of the national organization of 
young people, voted to enter the fellowship 
of the National Young People’s Religious 
Union. The church carries on an extensive 
Post-office Mission work, and it has a lively 
sense of the opportunity for liberal religion 
in this part of the great field. ¥ 


Philadelphia Letter. 


Since the great Christmas blizzard Phila- 
delphia has been held in an icy grip, with 
ill-cleaned streets and a car service more 
than ever inadequate. But three Uni- 
tarian churches in a city of 124 square 
miles! One sees at once that a mere neigh- 
borhood constituency can be the condition 
in none of these churches. Now what does 
this imply in the light of my opening state- 
ment? Why, necessarily great increase 
of effort on the part of our ministers in going 
about among their people; greater loy- 
alty in our members in rallying to their 
several centres for work and worship; a 
ready test, therefore, as to whether we have 
cause to be hopeful. The following reports 
will prove, I think, that we have. 

The First Church, at its parish meeting in 
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October, listened to a vision of its future 
that could hardly fail of some result. Al- 
though no one man’s vision of the ulti- 
mately possible becomes at once the actual, 
a clear grasp of the ideal in the mind of 
some leader of men is the beginning of every 
great achievement in history. 

In his annual report Mr. St. John, after 
a résumé of past achievement, said: ‘‘We 
can go on happily and usefully in our fa- 
miliar lines of worship and human service, 
if that is really all we dare aspire to. But 
I, for one, hope for better and broader work. 
We do not adequately use the costly build- 
ings which are here for the public welfare. 
This church has never exerted the far-reach- 
ing influence, not even in the palmiest days 
of Dr. Furness, which it should possess. 
It is impossible in these modern days for 
a down-town city church to do a great 
work with only one minister. For in- 
stance, Episcopal churches in this city no 
larger in numbers than ours have two or 
more assistants to work with the min- 
ister. For this sole reason they do more 
work than we. They are not richer as 
churches. Their members proportion their 
giving differently. The average Unitarian 
of wealth gives more to other objects than 
he does to his church. In every other 
denomination JI venture to believe this 
order is reversed. They give most largely 
to their church. Could we not try that 
successful method for a while? None will 
enlarge the work of this church unless Uni- 
tarians do it, yet an enlargement of our 
influence would greatly benefit the people 
of this city.... 

“‘Thardly dare to ask for it, I content my- 
self with this utterance of my vision... . 
I want to hire halls in the outskirts and 
put lay readers at work in them. I want 
subsidiary Sunday-schools. I want more of 
the searching the highways and by-ways for 
souls that need us. I want the society 
drawn together so that a stranger shall 
not feel lost in it. I want the work in the 
Evening Home to take on again its former 
activity. I want adequate system and care 
in the rallying of our children. I want 
great congregations and a many-sided work. 
I want to print some of my sermons. I 
want to carry on the Paragraph Pulpit work 
on a far larger scale. I want to see the 
work now possible among the Italians of 
Philadelphia carried on in a thorough man- 
ner. .. . Needless to say we cannot afford all 
this under our present system of securing 
funds....For maintaining such an in- 
creased usefulness, and conceivably for its 
future continuance upon even the present 
basis, our church needs a large endowment. 
... Toward such an endowment I invite, 
on behalf of the church, bequests or gifts 
of sums of any size which would be held as 
named memorial funds.”’ 

The first step in the direction of this 
larger usefulness has been to extend our 
message to some of the foreigners in our 
midst. There are probably 100,000 Italians 
in Philadelphia. ‘“‘Among the better edu- 
eated of them there are hundreds who have 
abandoned the Catholic Church and are 
in danger of losing religion unless it is pre- 
sented to them in the liberal way. We have 
the gospel they need, and now, happily, 
we find a preacher who can deliver it. Dr. 
Francis Cubicciotti was educated in Italy, 
and after eight years in the Roman Catholic 
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priesthood ceased to believe its doctrines 
and withdrew, emigrating to this city.”” He 
has become a Unitarian, and early in Novem- 
ber began, in our chapel, Unitarian services 
in Italian on Sunday afternoons. About 
110 persons, all men, attended the first 
Sunday, and throughout the month the re- 
sponse was so encouraging that Dr. Cubic- 
ciotti felt that a still larger hearing might 
be secured if the place of meeting were 
nearer the Italian quarter. To test this a 
hall was rented early in December, in which 
Sunday morning services have since been 
regularly held. The attendance, while still 
encouraging, has not notably increased 
since the change was made. The afternoon 
services in our chapel (so avoiding the ex- 
penses of the hall) will therefore be resumed 
in March. 

In the Sunday evening services, begun 
early in the fall and continued up to Febru- 
ary, Mr. St. John has been endeavoring 
to build up two entirely different congrega- 
tions; and with this end in view he has re- 
peated the morning sermon in the evening 
with fairly gratifying result. The newspaper 
comment on this new departure was quite 
extensive and very friendly :— 

“Mr. St. John conducts his regular church 
services on the principle that the grandest 
work a church can do is to lift up hearts 
in worship and interest all men in the deep 
spiritual laws of life. Make the soul noble, 
and the life must become good. At the 
morning services time permits only occa- 
sional and brief references to vexed: social 
questions. Yet religion should inspire all 
to an interest in such problems, and should 
try to do something toward throwing light 
upon them. With this end in view our 
trustees have decided to open our church 
for a dispassionate and hopeful presenta- 
tion of thought by experts upon a few of 
these problems.’”” Under the auspices of 
the liberal ministers of the city, the ‘‘Com- 
munal Forum,” formed last year as a fore- 
runner of the Liberal Congress, will hold a 
series of Sunday afternoon lectures in our 
chapel, the general subject being ‘“‘Prac- 
tical Ways for improving our City.” Feb- 
ruary 20, ‘‘Needed Improvements in Our 
Public Schools,’ Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf 
D.D., presiding; Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
superintendent of public schools, speaker. 
February 27, ‘‘ Practical Methods for Civic 
Improvement,’ Rev. Charles E. St. John 
presiding; Mr. Richard Waterman, sec- 
retary of the City Club, speaker. March 6, 
“The Education of New Americans in 
Citizenship,” Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, pre- 
siding; speaker, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of 
Boston. March 13, ‘‘A Cleaner and Quiter 
City,” Mr. Henry W. Wilbur, presiding; 
speaker, Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley. March 
20, ‘‘Better Houses for the Poor,’ Rev. 
John C. Lee, D.D., presiding; speaker, Mr. 
Gustavus A. Weber, secretary Octavia 
Hill Association. Stereopticon _ illustra- 
tions. 

A meeting of the Liberal Congress is 
planned for the evening of May 10 and the 
afternoon and evening of May 11. Pro- 
gramme not yet announced. 

A minister’s club has been formed to 
meet at luncheon every second Monday 
and discuss matters of interest to the liberal 
cause in Philadelphia. The membership 
includes 3 Unitarians, 2 Universalists, 3 
Baptists, 5 Hicksite Friends, 4 Jews, with 
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occasional attendance of a few others 
from several denominations. 

The Evening Home has had some new 
recruits on its working staff from among 
our congregation. The Women’s Alliance, 
Aid Society, and all other departments of 
the regular church life, have pursued their 
accustomed way. ‘The last Sunday in each 
month persons wishing to join the church 
are received into membership. Since the 
fall 14 new members have been so ad- 
mitted. Two more have been received by 
baptism,—one child and one adult. Death 
has robbed us of some, In that of Mr. 
Henry C. Lea we lose a scholar of world- 
wide repute. 

The smallness of our Sunday-school and 
the difficulty of carrying it on amid so 
widely scattered a parish has given Mr. St. 
John grave concern. In December a new 
plan went into effect by which any attempt 
at general exercises for the school were 
abandoned. The older classes meet at 
10.30 for a half hour’s lesson before church. 
The younger children come with their 
parents to church, and during the final 
hymn before the sermon go quietly out 
with their teachers for their half-hour 
lesson before the close of the church service. 
This plan seems to be working well for the 
infant class especially, whose teacher re- 
ports 20 on the roll. It is too soon, how- 
ever, to judge results very definitely. The 
Christmas party was well attended and 
much enjoyed, a supper for the children 
and moving pictures being provided. 

(To be continued.) 


William Everett. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


William Everett was a “live wire.” One 
never came in contact with him, whether in 
private or in public life, on the platform, in 
the pulpit, or the class-room, without being 
startled by the sparks and flashes of his wit, 
his learning, and his genius. His body, 
which was frailand spare, seem pathetically 
insufficient often for the force and volume 
of the current that throbbed and hurried 
through him. ‘Tingling with excitement, his 
whole frame quivering with emotion, he 
would fling his text out from the pulpit 
or his challenge from the platform at some 
political assembly, and from that time on 
till he had sunk back, spent and partially 
exhausted, there was no opportunity for 
drowsiness or wandering attention. People 
often began by being attracted by his pe- 
culiarities and amused by his eccentricities, 
but they always ended by acknowledging his 
genius and admiring his talents. He was 
no ordinary, commonplace person, but a 
vibrant personality; and, once seen or heard, 
he was not easily forgotten. 

Among my earliest memories, almost, are 
recollections of Dr. Everett. A first cousin 
of my father, he was often at our house, and 
he appeared from time to time in the pulpit 
of the church which we attended. Our 
minister was amused and somewhat startled 
on one occasion when arrangements were 
being made for him to take the Sunday 
service. He had written Dr. Everett to 
send the hymns, or at least the ‘meters,’ 
for the choir,sto which the irate doctor 
who |had no. liking for new ideas or changes 
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in spelling, answered, ‘You write about the ' 


‘meters’; gas or water, which?”’ 

With all his eccentricities, however, his 
abilities were many, and he distinguished 
himself in various lines. 


He was preacher, | 
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I cannot better describe his weakness in this 


|respect than by letting him explain it for 


himself. One of his last public appearances 
was at the First Church in Boston, at the 
celebration held by the Massachusetts 


poet, politician, historian, man of letters, | Historical Society on the occasion of the 


scholar, teacher, reformer, and he passed 
from one sphere to the other with character- 
istic energy, brilliancy, and fervor. 

Dr. Everett was connected with the 
Brooks family, his mother being a daughter 
of Peter Chardon Brooks and a cousin of 
Phillips Brooks’s father. A member of the 
family is said upon one occasion to have 
reminded Phillips Brooks how rich she 
was in ministerial relatives. ‘‘There is you 
yourself,” she said, “and O. B. Frothing- 
ham and William Everett.”” It would be 
difficult to select three men of more opposite 
tendencies and unlike characteristics, the 
impassioned mystic, the polished rationalist, 
the impetuous purist. Yet they all were 
descendants of the great John Cotton. 

Of the three there can be no doubt that 
the last was the one of greatest learning. 
He was the keener student, the wider reader, 
the man of more extensive information. He 
knew more languages and was a better clas- 
sical scholar than either of the others. His 
memory was phenomenal, and he had a 
passion for storing things away for future 
use. His pupils say that he needed no text- 
book before him when he heard them recite 
in Virgil, for he knew the Aneid by heart. 
On one occasion at the meeting of a literary 
club in Boston some question was raised in 
regard to a point in American history, and 
Dr. Everett answered it by reciting off- 
hand the list of the Presidents of the United 
States, with their secretaries of State, from 
the first among them to the latest. It was 
in things like these that he excelled, remind- 
ing one of the great Macaulay, who is said 
to have dispelled the tedium of the night 
while crossing the Irish Channel by repeat- 
ing large parts of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
which he had learned as a boy. If, to his 
learning, Dr. Everett had added greater 
poise, and to his brilliancy a sounder judg- 
ment, his career would indeed have been 
remarkable. 

In religion he was a Unitarian of the older 
school. He never changed with the times, 
nor yielded to the pressure of the newer 
thought. The higher criticism failed to 
shake his faith. He used to say, in his later 
days, that he was the only genuine Arian 
left alive. Jesus to him was neither man 
nor God, but a supernatural being, half one 
and half the other. His mind for the most 
part, however, craved concrete and defi- 
nite things, and he had no love for meta- 
physical vagueness. I remember that he 
took me to task once for using abstract 
terms in a sermon, such as “humanity” 
and ‘man.’ “‘I know men and women,” 
he declared, ‘‘but not ‘man’ or ‘the race.’”’ 
He had no fondness, therefore, for the phil- 
osophical disquisitions of his brilliant cousin, 
Dr. Carroll Everett, and he did not hesitate 
to confess himself too impatient for meta- 
physical procedure. With the poets, how- 
ever, he was delightfully at home, particu- 
larly so with the older ones,—not with 
Wordsworth and Browning, whom he hated, 
but with Cowper, Pope, and Milton. 

For a man of so much brilliancy, however, 
and of such decided genius, it is sad to think 
how little he accomplished of enduring worth. 


tercentenary of the birth of John Milton. 
Dr. Everett gave the oration or address. 
It was a masterly effort, the more so because 
his physical condition called for, and indeed 
necessitated, an exercise of self-restraint 
which was not usual. He closed the oration 
with a vision in which he described the 
young Milton on his Continental journey, 
making his way from one Italian city to 
another. The orator imagined the Italian 
poets receiving the youth and greeting him 
as one who soon would join their shining 
tanks. I wrote to him afterwards, thank- 
ing him for his words, and calling particular 
attention to the originality and power of 
the ‘‘vision.”’ In answering, he said that 
the thing had been before his mind for over 


thought of putting it into verse. But I do 
not manage detail skilfully. I see things in 
their general aspect, and writing out details 
is painful, almost impossible.” There was 
the weakness! But it camé, in one sense, 
from excess of power. Pegasus was im- 
patient at being harnessed. He soared in 
vision, but disliked the sordid work of steady 
effort. And yet, when all is said, the vision 
is the thing of value, and the greater credit 
goes to those who have the eyes to see. 


International Notes. 


The excursion to Europe next sttmmer, 
in connection with the sessions of the Berlin 
International Congress of Religious Liberals, 
which has been organized by its secretary, 
has met with so much acceptance that the 
party is nearly completed. Only about a 
dozen places remain on the Devonian of the 
Leyland Line, all of whose cabin accom- 
modation was chartered for the company. 
A speedy application should be made by 
any intending to join the excursion. A 
second party, to sail independently, but to 
join the first section in England, is now be- 
ing arranged for, but at a somewhat increased 
expense. Application should be made here- 
after to Thomas Cook & Son, 332 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, for registration in either 
party. 

The travel cost by the party on the 
Devonian is $375 for everything, the trip 
covering fifty-two days; if the Hungarian- 
Italian excursion, of fifteen days’ additional 
duration, is taken, $475. A circular has 
been issued by Messrs. Thomas Cook & 
Son, setting forth various attractive travel- 
schemes in Switzerland and Italy after the 
congress. It is intended to furnish a con- 
ductor for every thirty persons in the main 
party and special trains wherever possible. 

Owing to recent advices from the Hun- 
garian Committee in charge of their four 
hundredth Unitarian anniversary, some 
changes in the itinerary heretofore an- 
nounced have become necessary. ‘The final 
arrangements made are:— 

Travel with the main party sailing from 
Boston July 13 in England, Holland, Ger- 
many (Berlin Congress, 
Oberammergau Passion-play, Munich, and 
thence as a separate section as follows: 
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August 16, leave Munich for Vienna (by 
rail); August 17, at Vienna; August 18, to 
Budapest; August 19, to Kolozsvar; Au- 
gust 20, at Kolozsvar; August 21, at Kolozs- 
var (Sunday); Augtist 22, to Deva and its 
historic castle; August 23, at Deva and to 
Budapest; August 24, at Budapest; Au- 
gust 25, to Agram; August 26, to Fiume; 
August 27, at Abbazio and to Venice by 
night boat; August 28, at Venice (Sunday); 
August 29, at Venice; August 30, to Flor- 
ence; August 31, at Florence; September 1, 
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‘at Florence; September 2, to Milan; Sep- 


August 6-10), ) 


tember 3, via the St. Gotthard to Lucerne; 
September 4, at Lucerne (Sunday); Sep- 
tember 5, to Paris; September 6, in Paris; 
September 7, to Antwerp; September 8, 
depart from Antwerp (steamer sails); Sep- 
tember 18, arrive Boston. 1 
An interesting feature of the excursion is 
the number of Universalist ministers and 
laity who will participate in it, some twenty- 


| five or thirty, including some of their most 
thirty years, and added: ‘“‘I have repeatedly | 


eminent ministers. There will also be half 
a dozen members of the Society of Friends, 
as well as of Baptists, Christian Disciples, 
Episcopalians, etc. P : 
The Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj of Calcutta, 
India, has delegated its president, Principal 


| Maitra, to represent it at the Berlin meet- 


ings. Rev. Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow, 
an eminent Congregational clergyman who 


| preached the opening sermon at the Boston 


International Congress of 1907, is expected 
to arrive in Boston early in April, by in- 


|vitation of the Universalist body, and will 


preach in their pulpits throughout this 
country for the ensuing two months. 

Prof. E. Lehmann of the University of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, has been invited by 
the Prussian government to occupy the 
chair at Berlin University left vacant by 
the lamented Prof. Pfleiderer. Prof. Leh- 
mann is a fine scholar and of liberal ten- 
dencies, but the non-selection of one of the 
German candidates proposed for the place 
is a matter of regret to many in that coun- 
try. 

The recent death of Rev. Dr. Carl Man- 
chot of Hamburg removes one of the ablest, 
most scholarly, and courageous of the leaders 
of the liberal Protestant movement, although 
of late years his advanced age had pre- 
vented that prominence in its affairs which 
he once enjoyed. His loss is deeply re- 
gretted. 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


Communications for this column are invited, and may 
be sent to the editor at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Portland, Ore., Church of Our Father, 
William G. Eliot, Jr—The Christian Union, 
which is the philanthropic and civic arm of 
our church here, co-operated with the Con- 
sumers’ League and others in the ‘‘ Know 
your Own City’? movement, or ‘‘Civic In- 
stitute,’’ conducted in this city by Miss 
Anna Louise Strong of Seattle, and held 
for the purpose of informing the public 
concerning the social agencies of the city. 
The meetings were held November 8 to 19 
in the “Unitarian Chapel,” by which name 
the Sunday-school room of the Church of 
Our Father is known-here. These meetings 
were largely attended and fully reported in 
the press. : 
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Under the auspices of the Christian Union, 
lectures have been given during the past 
year on “Tabor Unions,’ by a member of 
the Federated Trades Council, ‘“‘ Mothers’ 
Clubs in Public Schools,’ and “Play- 
grounds,” illustrated. The Christian Union 
co-operates with the Associated Charities, 
the Visiting Nurses’ Association, and the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, and keeps in touch 
with all the city, county, and State Institu- 
tions. 

The Young People’s Fraternity have as- 
sisted in the work of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Aid Society, the Juvenile Improvement 
Association, the Associated Charities, and 
the Seamen’s Friend Society. 

A Saturday Free Kindergarten and Kitchen 
Garten is maintained, attended by about 
twenty-five children of the neighborhood. 

The Frazar Free Reading-room, con- 
nected with the Church is open daily from 
1 to 10 P.M. Besides the usual papers, 
periodicals, etc., there is a special table for 
matters relating to civics and social ser- 
vice. 

“The Relationship of Churches to Moral 
Problems’ was the subject for the Uni- 
tarian Men’s Club on the evening of Jan- 
uary 25. The principal speakers were Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise of Temple Beth Israel; 
Rev. Father Edwin V. O’Hara of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of this city; and Rev. Dr. 
J. R. Wilson, the principal of Portland 
Academy, a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


First Unitarian Church, Rochester, N.Y., 
Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, minister —The 
monthly calendar indicates that the social 
consciousness of this church is keenly alert. 
Both as an organization and through its 
members it is making its influence felt in 
many ways in the life of the city, nor is this 
activity anything new in the history of the 
church. More than twenty years ago, when 
social work by the churches was much less 
common than it is now, Dr. Gannett or- 
ganized the Boys’ Evening Home which is 
still thriving. Over a hundred boys come 
to this Home twice a week for classes in 
basketry, clay modelling, wood work, sketch- 
ing and ethics, also for gymnasium and 
table games. Most of them are Jewish 
newsboys, boys of the street, and some 
twenty or more of the ladies and gentlemen 
of the church are working with them. For 
the girls there is the Neighborhood Friendly, 
with an enrolment of 80, of whom three- 
quarters are from Catholic homes. The 
Friendly meets on Saturday mornings, and 
sewing, story-telling, and dancing are regular 
features of the meetings. Last year the 
girls made eighty-seven garments, besides 
many smaller articles, showing that there is 
a happy combination of work and play in 
this society. 

Another interesting organization is the 
Conversation Class, which meets every 
Sunday at the same hour as the Sunday- 
school. There is an average attendance 
of thirty to forty. Last year the informal 
discussions were suggested by the reading 
of A. C. Benson’s ‘From a College Win- 
dow’’; this year they are based upon Prof. 
C. H. Henderson’s ‘‘Education and the 
Larger Life.” The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union is a large and strong body of 


young people. 


The last meeting in the! 
month is devoted to social subjects, and is 
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opened by a paper by one of the members. 
Recent topics which have been considered 
are, Women in Industry, Socialism, Peace 
Policies, the Unemployed. Generous space 
is given in the regular services of the church 
to matters of social interest and significance. 


Mr. Rumball has lately delivered a series} 
relatively 


of sermon-lectures on ‘“‘The Moral Forces 
of a Good City,’”’ in which he discussed the 
newspaper, the theatre, the home, and the 
school as ethical influences. 


First Unitarian Church, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Rev. William T. Brown, minister.— 
The Social Science Club is maintaining this 
winter a series of Civic Forum Meetings on 
Sunday evenings, for the free discussions 
of social and civic questions. The pro- 
gramme as thus far arranged is as follows: 
December 26, ‘‘The Causes of War, and the 
Agencies of Peace’; January 9, ‘‘Public 
Libraries”; January 16, ‘‘Public Philan- 
thropies”; January 23, ‘‘The Public School 
Question”; January 30, ‘‘The Problem of 
the Cities’; February 6, ‘“‘The Modern 
Drama”; February 13, ‘‘The Treatment 
of Delinquent Children’; February 20, 
“Commission Form of City Government’’; 
February 27, ‘‘Newspaper Ethics.” 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


Why it needs More Money. 


This society is not committed to any 
abstract theory or legislative policy. It is 
engaged in a fundamental work of education 
in behalf of personal efficiency and civic 
righteousness. New facts discovered in 
scientific laboratories and new economic 
experiences place this great problem in 
a radically new light. Our society tries 
to use these facts wisely and effectively 
to lessen intemperance and its innumerable 
miseries, to increase industrial efficiency, 
to prevent race suicide, and to promote the 
general progress of mankind. The educa- 
tional agencies used are chiefly these :— 

1. The distribution of free tracts,—a new 
series of shorter and more practical leaflets 
are needed and will be issued as soon as the 
money is provided. 

2. Correspondence to aid those engaged 
in temperance work,—a bureau of temperance 
information and co-operation. 

3. Providing speakers for various tem- 
perarce meetings. 

4. Newspaper publicity, a new and prom- 
ising line of activity recently undertaken 


by the president, by which several millions 
of readers will be annually reached. 

The society needs more money to meet 
these pressing demands now crowding upon 
it. It ought to receive at least a thousand 
dollars from the Unitarians of America 
before May 1, 1910. This sum would be 
less than one-third as much 
as the Presbyterians are spending for the same 
cause. Surely Unitarians cannot afford 
to ignore a subject which is vitally con- 
nected with the welfare of humanity, and 
which is receiving increasing attention 
the world over, not only from religious 
bodies, but from legislators, jurists, reformers, 
scientists, educators, and physicians. ‘Tem- 
perance work represents the very highest 
form of ‘Applied Christianity,’’ for which 
the Unitarian churches claim to stand. 

How the money may be secured. 

I. Let every person who was an annual 
member last year, not only renew that mem- 
bership by paying one dollar, but also secure 
one other member. A little personal effort 
by our friends would accomplish this result. 

II. We ought certainly to add at least 
ten (a friend says twenty) life members, 
paying $25. Who will be one of the ten? 

III. It is not too much to hope that 
at least one-fourth of our Sunday-schools 
will send us a dollar a piece to make the 
superintendent (or some teacher) an annual 
member. To every school so contributing 
a copy of the National Advocate (a temper- 
ance monthly, the organ of the National 
Inter-Church Temperance Federation, which 
includes Unitarians: price $1) will be sent 
free to the superintendent for a year. 
This will furnish valuable material for the 
observance of ‘‘Temperance Day” ‘in our 
Sunday-schools, which will be April 17 this 
year. Watch for notice in Every Other Sun- 
day! 

IV. We confidently expect that many 
more Unitarian ministers than in the past 
will at once become annual members. 

V. Some branches of the Alliance have 
generously helped us in the last two years, 
and it is hoped that such contributions will 
continue. 

VI. We appeal earnestly to isolated 
liberals everywhere to make some contribu- 
tion to our treasury. We shall be glad to 
have them enrolled in our army, which is on 
the firing line in the battle for better homes, 
better schools, better politics, better civiliza- 
tion. 

We need this money, and we shall be able 
to make a most fruitful use of it. May our 
Unitarian friends respond generously to our 
call. 
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Send all contributions to Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, treasurer, 265 Harvard Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 


JoseEpH H. CrooxkEr, President. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Business Side. 


One or two recent numbers of Every Other 
Sunday have special features. The issue 
of February 13 was a patriotic one, with 
excellent pictures of Lincoln and his Cabinet 
and of the Washington family. The one 
for February 27, just out, illustrates the 
striking event of the ‘‘ Christ of the Andes.” 
These I mention are special things, but the 
other columns not occupied by such par- 
ticular matter are devoted to the usual 
varied reading attractions of stories, articles, 
and poems, and the customary departments. 

* * * 


Rev. W. I. Lawrance stands ready to 
serve the field in such degree as conditions 
permit. He will represent the Sunday- 
School cause in several directions the next 
three or four months. As field secretary 
of our Society he will be glad to receive ap- 
plications for service, subject to the other 
demands on his time. 

* * * 


Let me make an important request to 
those who are likely to write for samples 
of manuals. Many of these orders are too 
vague, and we cannot respond intelligently. 
They do not give sufficient information as 
to the ages of the scholars, or as to subjects 
previously studied, or about topics pre- 
ferred in the proposed causes. It is impos- 
sible, under such circumstances, to select 
samples with any accuracy, and what is 
sent may be misleading. The rule should 
be to indicate the classes and ages and 
general preference as to subjects. Other- 
wise we must mail our Descriptive Cata- 
logue in answer, and ask the correspondent 
to tell us more specifically what he or she 
wishes. 

* * * 

I have already referred to the miscon- 
ception of many, that we have leaflets and 
quarterlies to give away and to mail as 
specimens. ‘The character of our publica- 
tions makes this impossible. They are 
valuable books, and too costly to be used in a 
gratuitous way. We are always glad to 
send them out for examination, but a dona- 
tion of samples in every case of application 
would soon prove a costly burden on our 
business. For our books are sold at the 
lowest prices possible, and the matter of 
profit is made secondary, because we aim 
to aid the Schools on the financial side of 
their affairs. 

* * * 

Do not fail to look in on our Book Room, 
if possible. There is an array of our pub- 
lications, a display of the books of the Uni- 
tarian Association, miscellaneous works on 
religious and philosophical subjects, many 
booklets of a special character, and a Bar- 
gain Counter. Selected material useful to 
ministers and Sunday-School workers can be 
found. Epwarp A. Horvron, 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation Meeting. 


The mid-year meeting of the Boston Fed- 
eration will be held at the First Church, 
Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., at 
4 and 7.30 P.M., on Sunday, February 27. 

The afternoon session will be something 
as follows: devotional service, address of 
welcome, secretary’s report of the last meet- 
ing, report of the board of directors, reports 
of the committees, and other business. 
There will be a short address by Mr. Fred- 
eric G. Melcher of Newton Centre, whose 
subject will be ‘“‘The Spirit of Youth.” 

The evening session will commence with 
a devotional service. There will be selections 
by the chorus of the Brighton church, re- 
ports from the unions, etc., and an address 
by Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Dean of the 
School for Social Workers in Boston. 


It is hoped that a large number will at- 


tend this meeting, as there are several matters 
of importance to be considered. Members 
of other federations are cordially invited 
to be present and to make themselves known 
to the officers of the Boston Federation. 

To reach the church, take the elevated 
trains to Dudley Street, and any Meeting- 
house Hill car from there to Henry and 
Adams Streets, Dorchester. Members com- 
ing from Quincy or Wollaston should trans- 
fer at Upham’s Corner for Meeting-house 
Hill cars. Harriet E. UNDERHILL, 

Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


The bi-monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Alliance Branches will be held at 
25 Beacon Street, on Thursday, March 3, 
at II A.M. 


The Wednesday Noon Service in King’s 
Chapel, March 2, will be conducted by Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D. Lowell Institute Lect- 
ure Monday, February 28, 2.30 P.m., by 
Prof. Daniel Evans, ‘‘The Abiding Sig- 
nificance of Jesus.” 


The Ministerial Union will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, next Monday, February 28, at 
10.30 A.M. At the morning session Presi- 
dent S. A. Eliot will speak on ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and Church Ex- 
tension.’’ Luncheon will be served at 12.30 
p.m. At the afternoon session Mr. Henry 
Abrahams, secretary of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, will speak on ‘‘The Closed 


Shop. The addresses will be followed by 
discussion. All Unitarian ministers are 
invited. 


A public rally, under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, will 
be held in the South Congregational Church, 
Exeter and Newbury Streets (Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister), on the evening of 
Sunday, February 27, at 7.30 o’clock. Rev. 
William W. Peck, secretary of the Fellow- 
ship, will preside. Six short addresses on 
the general subject, ‘“The Church and the 
Social Question: What Should the Church 
Say and Do in the Face of the Social 
Injustice of our Time?’’ will be given by 
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Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Leominster; Rev. 
Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; Rev. How- 
ard C. Ives, New London, Conn.; Rev. 
E. S. Meredith, West Roxbury; Rev. Grover 
C. Mills, Watertown, and Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson, Newton Centre. Doors will be 
open at seven o’clock. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all. ' 
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Meetings. 
THE Curicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The February meeting was called to order 
by the president, Mrs. Ernest C. Smith, at 
Memorial Chapel, February 3, 11 A.M. 

“The Bond Servant and the Son,’ from 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody’s ‘“‘Mornings in 
the College Chapel,” was read by Mrs. 
Smith to open the meeting. 

Mrs. Delano spoke of the death of Mrs. 
B. Ward Dix, and a resolution of sympathy 
was unanimously adopted, and the secretary 
requested to send a letter expressing the 
appreciation of her work in the National 
Alliance. 

Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee 
was the speaker of the morning, ‘The 
Limits of Parental Constraint”’ being his 
subject. Mr. Greenman called attention to 
the fact that recognition must be taken of 
the twofold part in the child’s life,—man’s 
part and God’s part. Of course there are 
certain duties in developing the habits of 
the child, and one of the great mistakes is 
in not developing home usefulness. 

The hot, sudden recoil of the parent at 
the child’s wrong-doing is often more effec- 
tive than quiet remonstrance. It pays to 
trust, but the child should know of the trust 
given, that a sense of personal responsibility 
may be developed. An interesting discus- 
sion followed, in which Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Hawley, and several others took part. The 
roll-call showed an attendance of seventy- 
five. Ethel W. Mason, Secretary. 


New York Leacur.—rThe regular 
monthly meeting was held at the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, Friday morning, 
February 4. There was an unusually large 
attendance of League members, and these, 
added to the invited guests, the members 
of the Universalist Alliance, Metropolitan 
District, brought the number to about four 
hundred. 

After the Lord’s Prayer had been recited, 
the members of the Universalist Alliance 
were greeted and heartily welcomed by Mrs. 
Wheeler. The report from the executive 
board was read by Miss Gribben. The 
Religious News report was written and read 
by Mrs. C. U. Gilson. Among the items 
mentioned were the three days’ conference 
of the Laymen’s Missionary League, the 
missionary meeting in Glasgow, Scotland, 
the Golden Jubilee of the Paulist Fathers in 
New York, and the death of Cardinal 
Satolli in Rome. Two churches had ac- 
cepted Unitarianism: Plymouth Church, 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and a Baptist Church of 
Denver, Col., to be called Bethel Church. 
The Philanthropic News report was given 
by the Rev. Bernard J. Newman, who told 
of the work of the Willow Place Chapel 
from the beginning, in 1865, to the present 
time,—of the work accomplished, and what 
great hope was felt for future efforts and 
results. 

_ Several notices were read by Mrs. Wheeler, 
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among which were two memorial services to 
be held on Friday, February 11, for Mrs. 
Dix, one in Boston and the other at Unity 
House, Brooklyn. A note was read from 
Mrs. Southard, the daughter of Mrs. Dix. 

The speaker of the day, the Rev. John 
Howard Mellish, rector of Holy ‘Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, was then introduced. 
The subject, “The Civic Revival.’’ The 
exposure of graft, said the speaker, is a 
great sign of encouragement that men are 
ready, that they are not indifferent to the 
facts, but alive to them. Defeats show 
that there is something to be defeated. 
Look over the country and see that all the 
good men are organized. The speaker here 
gave various illustrations, and cited cases 
of municipal reform, and said that after 
such reform things never could go back to 
where they were in the beginning. There 
are three lines of advance: first, Charter 
Revision; second, the Reform of Parties; 
third, a strong, healthy, and intelligent 
Public Opinion. 

In closing, Dr. Mellish said: ‘‘What we 
need to-day is a voter who uses his con- 
science at the polls. The men of this gen- 
eration are free to go and vote as they like.”’ 

Mrs. Rose of the Universalist Alliance 
made a few appropriate remarks, followed 
by votes of thanks. 

The closing hymn was sung, and the meet- 
ing adjourned for luncheon. Elizabeth L. 
Lawson. 


Churches. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Wm. S. Morgan, Ph.D.: The annual 
meeting was a great success, a larger number 
of people being present than at any annual 
meeting during the present minister’s pastor- 
ate. After the business all repaired to 
Unity Hall, where the tables were spread. 
The refreshments were served by the men of 
the church. Speeches were made by Horatio 
M. Pollock, Frederick H. Gaylord, John E. 
Dugan, Arthur W. Towne, Edward H. 
Letchworth, L. G. McConachie, and Joseph 
T. Freeman, Dr. Morgan acting as toast- 
master. Of the eight speakers only one 
was born a Unitarian. One of the speakers 
remarked that it was a function of a Uni- 
tarian church to amalgamate all who had 
outgrown the orthodox faith, and that in it 
all can find the true liberty of the sons of 
God. ‘The Unitarian Club, with a member- 
ship of 160, is doing especially good work. 
The Unity Club is taking on new life under 
the presidency of Louis A. Abbot. Dr. 
Morgan’s sermons have been widely cir- 
culated. On February 3 a number of the 
church people met in the minister’s home 
and surprised him by the presentation of 
a gold-headed umbrella as a birthday gift. 
During the four years of his pastorate, 
Dr. Morgan has taken an active part in the 
political and social welfare of the city. The 
members of the church are foremost in all 
reform movements looking toward civic 
betterment. In this way the church is 
fulfilling its larger duty to the community. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: The strong Al- 
liance of this church is as active as usual. 
Weekly work meetings are held, at which 
garments are made for the Children’s Mis- 
sion. A series of Thursday morning talks 
on religion is conducted by the members. 
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An interesting department of the church 
work is the Boys’ Club, which has two classes 
weekly in arts and crafts work, under the 
efficient management of its organizer, Mrs. 
R. R. Perry. Among recent sermon topics 
have been ‘‘God’s Face,” ‘‘Vulgarity,”’ 
“The Higher Righteousness,” ‘‘Keep in the 
Love of God,” ‘“‘Enduring Hardness,”’ ‘“The 
Idealism of Social Unrest.”’ 


AsHBy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Gran- 
ville Pierce: A correspondent writes that 
Mr. Pierce, who began his ministry here 
April 1, 1909, has won the interest of the 
people, and that his first months indicate the 
beginning of a useful and happy pastorate. 
He took the place of Mr. Shaw, who was 
minister here for forty years, and to whom 
much credit is due for his remarkable min- 
istry. Through the influence of Mrs. Pierce, 
a Women’s Alliance has been formed, and 
the attendance and interest are very en- 
couraging. The attendance at the Sunday- 
school has increased. Mr. Pierce has in- 
troduced into the morning service an es- 
pecial part for children who assemble be- 
fore the service in the front part of the 
church auditorium. After the singing of a 
Sunday-school song under a competent 
leader, the minister gives a “‘talk,”’ tells a 
story, or says something to interest them. 
After the minister’s address the children 
repair to their respective places with their 
parents or others. This plan has also 
helped to increase the interest of parents. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The society 
recently held its third annual dinner, fol- 
lowed by the annual meeting. About 
sixty of the adult members of the congre- 
gation responded to the general invitation 
to attend. The report of the building com- 
mittee showed the cost of the chapel with 
furnishings to be approximately $2,500. 
Of this sum the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Church of Our Father at 
Portland, together with the local contribu- 
tions, represented the largest amounts and 
sources. The only indebtedness is upon 
the furnishings, about $100, and it is ex- 
pected this will be paid by May 1. About 
$200 more will complete some details within 
the building and put the grounds in better 
condition, but this will not be attempted at 
present as the chapel is practically finished, 
with a heating plant installed. The society 
extended a rising vote of thanks to those 
helping in the construction of the chapel by 
special contributions, and appreciation was 
expressed for all who had assisted in any 
way. The minister’s report traced the 
history of the society from the securing of 
the lot two years ago to the dedication of 
the chapel. Reports were heard from the 
officials of the church and the various com- 
mittees. The Sunday-school has increased 
in number to thirty scholars and has been 
divided into classes. The Young People’s 
Society meets weekly, and studies ‘Great 
Passages from the Bible.’’ The Alliance, 
which last year had an average attendance 
around three, has now a considerable num- 
ber interested and taking part. It has 
been voted to join the National Alliance. 
The Bellingham society, unlike many others, 
had its foundation aside from an Alliance 
organization, and with the growth of its 
Alliance will have all the working depart- 
ments of the average church. A feature of 
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the Alliance has been neighborhood teas 
once a month, to which the community is 
invited. A course of civic services are now 
held evenings at the chapel, when prominent 
men engaged in civic work in the community 
speak. The opposition to Unitarianism in 
Bellingham, ever present, is being fanned by 
the coming of “‘Billy’’ Sunday, and daily at 
preliminary revivals Unitarianism has been 
receiving attention. It now seems that 
Bellingham is ready as a society to enter 
upon the second stage of its work. It has 
secured its working tools in a chapel and a 
congregation. 


BREWSTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
E. A. Chase: The new parish house was 
opened in December. It was built at a 
cost of $1,700 and is well equipped for gen- 
eral parish purposes. It adds greatly to 
the efficiency of the church plant. Congre- 
gations during the last year have increased 
fully threefold. One excellent feature of 
the church work is the Men’s Club, which 
meets every Sunday morning after service. 
Social questions are discussed, the course 
prepared by Dr. Strong being used. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—South Parish, Rev. 
S. L. Elberfield: A step towards the closer 
co-operation of the religious forces of this 
community was taken when the choir of 
the Episcopal Church united with the Uni- 
tarian choir in giving a vesper service in this 
church recently. The Unitarian minister 
preached the sermon. 


Eastport, Mg¥.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
H. E. Latham: The Eastport Sentinel re- 
ports the delivery of a lecture recently by 
Mr. Latham on Child Labor, and speaks of 
itin high terms. The lecture was illustrated 
by about one hundred slides loaned for the 
occasion by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee of New York. Interest in the sub- 
ject was manifested by the large number 
present. Mr. Latham’s example might be 
followed with profit by many, and a greater 
influence exerted on behalf of the settlement 
of this great problem which confronts all 
intelligent people to-day. The ‘‘ Auld Folks’’ 
party held by the Unity Club in the vestry 
exceeded the most optimistic anticipations. 
Seventy of the Unity Club members were in 
costume and presented a programme of 
great interest. 


Fort Coiiins, Cor.—Unity Church, Rev. 
John C. Mitchell: Saturday, February 5, 
Rev. John C. Mitchell, for the past three 
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years minister of Unity Church, Boisé was 
formally installed as minister of Unity 
Church, Fort Collins. All the Unitarian 
ministers in Colorado, except Rev. J. L. 
Marsh of Colorado Springs, were present, 
and took part in the service. Rev..Henry 
W. Pinkham of Bethany Baptist Church 
(Unitarian), Denver, offered the invocation. 
Dr. Utter read the Scriptures. Rev. T. 
Clinton Brockway, formerly minister at 
Greeley, offered the prayer of installation. 
By request of Mr. Mitchell and the Fort 
Collins Church, William Thurston Brown, 
field secretary for the Rocky Mountain 
States, preached the sermon. The theme 
was ‘The Function of a Liberal Religious 
Ministry.” The preacher pointed out the 
fact that the Unitarian churches belong to 
the succession of heretics, that heretics are 
not merely free thinkers, but are men who 
feel the demand for new and broader and 
nobler interpretations of the world and of 
life, made imperative by the advance in 
knowledge and the evolution of society; 
that just such a need is now challenging the 
faith and spirituality of the world as never 
before, and that no body of people bear any 
such responsibility for the preaching of this 
greater gospel as do the Unitarians. A 
liberal religious ministry is constituted or 
created by no label, by no organization, but 
by the moral and spiritual consciousness of 
“‘some Great Cause, God’s New Messiah.” 
Unhappily, Rev. Dr. Ward, formerly min- 
ister of the church, was ill at his home in 
Denver, and could not make the ‘‘address 
to the people.’’ At his request, Mr. John 
H. Gabriel of Denver made this address. It 
was characteristic of the man. Mr. Gabriel 
is a dynamo of optimism. He radiates 
hope and courage and enthusiasm. He 
made a stirring appeal to the church for 
earnest co-operation with the minister, 
loyalty in attendance and financial support, 
and urged that special attention be given 
the Sunday-school as the feeder of the 
church. ‘The Unitarian Church stands for 
civic righteousness and uplift,’ said Mr. 
Gabriel, ‘‘and the whole community should 
help sustain it, and will, if given a chance. 
Let us show the spirit of religious helpful- 
ness, let us be charitable toward all our 
fellow-men, and let us consecrate ourselves 
to the life of the community.’’ The charge 
to the minister was given by Mr. Mitchell’s 
nearest neighbor, Rev. Milton R. Kerr of 
Greeley. In an easy, conversational man- 
ner, Mr. Kerr addressed his brother min- 
ister and spoke in substance as follows: 
“There are many people in this city— 
perhaps several thousand—who haven’t 
any church. They have no use for the other 
churches. These people are yours, your 
business is with them. In some things 
these people are mistaken. The other 
churches all have a warm interest in them. 
But these outsiders feel somehow that 
churches are not doing what they ought to 
do. Now, nobody expects you to be or- 
thodox. Neither is it your business to make 
the members of this church feel comfortable. 
It is yours especially to minister to that 
crowd of outsiders. Here’s your oppor- 
tunity. You may fail. If so, fail big. 
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ion. Mix in the city’s life, so that people 
will know that there is a man here.’”’ The 
welcome to the city and church was spoken 


| by Dr. George W. Glover, president of the 


board of trustees. Dr. Glover assured Mr. 
Mitchell that Fort Collins is the most enter- 
prising city in America, barring Greeley. 
It has the highest average of intelligence, 
barring Greeley. He told Mr. Mitchell he 
had come to a united church and a moral 
community, and declared that what is 
wanted is more people in the pews. To 
this end he urged the need of spiritual 
awakening,—‘‘not an intellectual feast and 
a religious famine. Let us do away with 
the prejudice that exists that we are peculiar 
or different from other people.’”? Most fit- 
tingly the last word of the service was 
spoken by Rey. David Utter of Denver, 
whose spirit of helpfulness and cheer-has 
been felt and deeply appreciated by all our 
Colorado churches. Dr. Utter gave Mr. 
Mitchell the right hand of fellowship, and 
welcomed him to all the liberal churches of 
Colorado, as well as to “‘its everlasting hills 
and snow-capped mountains.” The ser- 
vice closed with the benediction by Mr. 
Mitchell. Local musical talent greatly as- 
sisted in the services by rendering several 
selections. On the preceding evening a 
banquet was served in the basement of the 
church, and about one hundred people sat 
down to the well-filled tables. Dr. Charles 
A. Lory, president of the State Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins and also member of 
our board of trustees, acted as toast-master. 
A rising toast to Dr. and Mrs. Ward was 
heartily joined in by all present, and Dr. 
Lory spoke feelingly of their self-forgetting 
devotion to a sacred cause, and all regretted 
the illness which kept them from the service. 
All the visiting ministers and several mem- 
bers of the church responded to the call of 
the toast-master. But, as on former oc- 
casions, the most delicious humor of the 
evening was furnished by our gifted Brock- 
way. He should grace the Friday night 
banquet at Tremont Temple some time. Mr. 
Mitchell begins his ministry in Fort Collins 
with excellent prospects. A large number 
of the college faculty will cordially co- 
operate with him, and there is no doubt 
that the church is beginning a new chapter 
of usefulness and service under his leadership. 


GLOUCESTER, Mass.—First Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Rev. George S. Anderson: This 
church publishes a monthly calendar with 
notes, from which we learn that the annual 
parish meeting was held January 17, and 
was largely attended. The ladies prepared 
a supper, and the circling tables presented 
a festive appearance. The business part 
of the proceedings was stimulating and 
harmonious. The society is in a healthy 
state and is looking forward to improvements 
in the interior of the church. Several meet- 
ings of the pastor’s class for the study of 
the “Ethical Teachings of Shakespeare” 
have been held with satisfactory and solid 


attendance. These talks are given in the 
church and are open to the public. After 
the introductory talk the topics have 


been: ‘‘Shakespeare the Moralist,”’ “Shakes- 


Fail so that people will say, ‘Mitchell was peare’s Proverbial Ethics,’ ‘‘King Lear; or, 


true.’ 
Life burns out more rapidly in this high 
altitude. If anybody should be happy and 
care-free, it is the minister of liberal relig- 


Don’t take things too seriously.! Ethics of the Family,” ‘‘Merchant of Ven- 


ice; or, Ethics and Race Hatred,” “‘Hamlet; 
or, Ethics of Conscience.’’ These meetings 
will continue for some time. The Lincoln- 
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Washington patriotic service was held in 
City Hall Sunday evening, February 20. 
The Alliance has taken charge of the con- 
tribution for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. ‘The sermon topics, as announced 
for February are: “‘ The Blessing of a Quiet 
Spirit,’ ““Nature’s Apology—an Unfinished 
World,” ‘‘The Perils of Popularity,” ‘The 
Mantle of Charity.” 
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Montciair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
E. S. Weirs: An excellent and attractive 
Unity course in ‘‘The Problems of To-day”’ 
is announced for February and March. 
The following are the subjects and speakers: 
Judge Brewer of Washington, on ‘‘ What a 
Judge Sees and Believes’”’; Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt of Cornell, ‘‘The New Interpreta- 
tion of Jesus”’; Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York, on ‘‘The Moral Unrest of our 
Time’; Prof. W. E. Du Bois of Atlanta, 
on ‘“‘Race Prejudice’’; Rabbi Fleischer of 
Boston, on ‘‘ Americanizing America’’; Hon. 
Everett Colby of East Orange, on ‘‘The 
Citizen, the Politician, and the Statesman 
we Need”; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of 
New York, on ‘‘Child Labor and Industrial 
Education.” A debate between Rey. 
Thomas R. Slicer and Mr. Sol Friedman of 
New York, National Socialist organizer, 
and Hon. T. M. Osborne, member of the 
New York Public Service Commission, on 
“The New Attitude toward Public-serving 
Corporations.” 


Montreau, P.Q.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. William S. Barnes and Rev. F. R. 
Griffin: Excellent progress is shown in all 
departments of church work. The number 
of enrolled scholars in the Sunday-school was 
increased by eighteen during December. In 
response to an appeal for funds to assist the 
Winnipeg Unitarian Church $155 has been 
given, and it is expected to make the gift 
at least $200. The Channing Fraternity 
has made the final payment on the new 
piano which has been added to the church 
equipment through the interest and devotion 
of the young people. The Post-office Mis- 
sion Committee of the Alliance sent out last 
year 1,282 sermons, 285 Christian Registers, 
and 14 Unitarians. From the church 
vestibule over 1,500 tracts were taken. The 
Board of Management, at its last meeting, 
appointed a sub-committee on denomina- 
tional affairs which the church calendar 
thus explains: ‘‘Our church is an indepen- 
dent organization: at the same time its in- 
terests are far-reaching. Whatever con- 
cerns the Unitarian cause concerns us, and 
whatever we can do to promote liberal 
Christianity becomes our privilege and our 
responsibility. It will be the aim of the 
committee on denominational affairs to foster 
closer relations with other Unitarian churches, 
to diffuse information concerning denomina- 
tional interests and activities, and especially 
to extend the fellowship of this church to 
Unitarians and other liberal religionists 
throughout the Province of Quebec.” This 
committee is an indication of the conscious- 
ness of Unitarian unity which is most es- 
sential to our success as a body. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
February Calendar indicates much activity 
in all departments of church work. The 
Women’s Alliance is taking up the study 
of ‘‘The Church and the Social Question.” 
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Early in the month Prof. Crosby gave a 
reading of ‘‘The World and his Wife,” for 
the benefit of the Alliance. In addition 
to its usual work the Alliance is sending 
out another travelling library. An Anony- 
mous Essay Evening was held by the Unity 
Club, while the Channing Guild gave as a 
play, “‘No Men Wanted.” Unitarian pub- 
lications are kept on exhibition and for sale 
at the parsonage. 
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Nort Easton, Mass.—Unity Church, 
Rey. William L. Chaffin and Rev. Abram 
Wyman: The annual report of the executive 
committee for the year 1909 notes an in- 
crease within the past few months in the 
number of the young people in the society 
who attend the morning church services. 
The vesper service, judging from the num- 
bers, is growing in popularity, and the at- 
tendance is not infrequently three times as 
large as at the morning service, and is largely 
a different congregation. The church has 
contributed to the American Unitarian 
Association, the Sunday School Society, and 
the Tuskegee Industrial Institute. At Easter 
eight young people were publicly received into 
the church. The branch Alliance has fifty- 
seven members, and has a long record of 
useful work accomplished. Good work has 
been done in the Sunday-school, and the 
interest is well sustained. The Young 
People’s Guild is active and enterprising, as 
are other branches of the church work. 


Ranpo.ipPu, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Harry A. Weston: Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Belcher entertained the parish in 
their home Wednesday evening, February 
9. Fully one hundred accepted the invita- 
tion and enjoyed a pleasant evening. The 
entire house, effectively decorated with 
flowers from Mr. Belcher’s green-house, was 
thrown open. The entertainment pro- 
gramme was comprised of several vocal 
solos by Mr. Nye, readings by Miss Hawes, 
and piano solos by the minister. After light 
refreshments the guests returned to their 
various homes, inspired with renewed loy- 
alty and with fresh enthusiasm for the cause 
of liberal religion in Randolph. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Edwin A. Rumball: Mr. 
Rumball delivered a lecture before the Labor 
Lyceum in the City Hall in January, on 
Francisco Ferrer y Guardia. Mr. Rum- 
ball’s connection with English friends of 
Ferrer has kept him in touch with the work 
of this educator and martyr, who has been 
falsely slandered. He showed that Ferrer 
taught against all violence, and that his 
text-books are even used in schools under 
the American flag. An interesting method 

f increasing church attendance was adopted 

January, when two cards of invitation 
were sent with each calendar delivered in 
the city, to be addressed and mailed to 
thers. Recent topics have been ‘‘ The 
oy of Paths Untrod,’” ‘“‘Seeking First the 

emocracy of God,’’ “The Everlasting 
ea.” A fine Shakesperian programme has 
prepared for the Unity Club meetings 

of the winter. Membership is open to any | 

e who will prepare for the studies, the 


being fifty cents. 


SEpRo W vy, WasH.—Unitarian ser- 
vices have been continued at this place after 
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the summer vacation, Rev. Fred Alban-Weil of 
Bellingham preaching every few weeks. 
The services have an average attendance 
of some twenty-five. No effort has been 
made to secure a crowd through sensational 
preaching, and those who attend are evi- 
dently interested and continue to be present. 
Mrs. Wilbra Coleman has started an Alliance 
organization which meets regularly. No 
attempt is now being made to build a church 
in Sedro, but to sow the seeds for future 
activity in this direction. Meanwhile the 
work is helpful, and is not only strengthen- 
ing individuals in their religious belief, but 
increasing confidence in the spread of Uni- 
tarianism generally in this vicinity. The 
first Unitarian sermon in Sedro was preached 
about a year ago. 


Warwick, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Edward M. Barney: While 
on an exchange in Warwick last fall, writes 
a former minister of the society there, it 
was most gratifying to see a good congrega- 
tion in the old church, and to find that the 
average congregation had been larger for 
some months past than it had been in many 
years. It was also very encouraging to see 
that the Sunday-school had grown both in 
numbers and interest beyond all thought of 
its possibilities of growth. Its general con- 
dition indicated a most healthy tone and 
a most encouraging degree of enthusiasm. 
The meetings of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and those of the Alliance are 
well sustained, and the old parish seems to 
have taken out a new lease of life. Rev. 
Mr. Barney and his excellent wife have 
done an inspiring work in Warwick, and 
shown unexpected possibilities in one of our 
old parishes in a hill town, remote from the 
busy centres of trade and intellectual life. 


Wo.vaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Two interest- 
ing innovations have recently been introduced 
with excellent results. For years it has 
not been the practice to take up a collection, 
a box being placed at the door to receive con- 
tributions. Recently, however, small col- 
lection boxes have been placed in each pew, 
and as a result the income of the church 
has been materially increased. This seems 
to be the best method. Another change 
is in the arrangements for floral decoration 
of the church for the Sunday service. In- 
stead of being in charge of a committee, as 
heretofore, flowers are given by individuals 
in memory of some friend, usually upon an 
anniversary Sunday. Announcement of the 
giver and the one remembered is made in 
the weekly calendar. 


Personals. 


Rev. Arthur M. Knapp has taken his final 
farewell of Japan. He will make an ex- 
tended tour through India, Egypt, and 
Italy, arriving in Boston about June, which 
city he will make his future home. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Primary grades of the Beacon Series 
of Sunday-school lessons will be presented on 
February 26 by Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Car- 
penter, and Mrs. Lane. This is the last 
meeting of this series and will be given at 
11.30 in Channing Hall, 
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Miss Poor’s course in story-telling con- 
tinues on Saturday mornings at 9.30. 

The 10.30 lecture on Saturday, February 
26, will be by Miss Mary F. Gill, who will 
speak of the First Congregational Society 
of Jamaica Plain. 

Miss Clarke’s Thursday lectures on the 
Life of Jesus are at 9.30. On March 3 the 
subject is ‘‘Early Days: First Chapters of 
the Gospel of John.” 


Mrs. B. Ward Dix. 


The Groton Branch Alliance at a recent 
meeting adopted resolutions recording the 
grief of its members in the death of its hon- 
ored and much beloved president, Mrs. 
B. Ward Dix, and expressing their appre- 
ciation of her words of counsel, her gen- 
erosity, and her thoughtful acts of kindness 
to all, especially to the poor and needy in 
their town and elsewhere. Mrs. Dix took 
for over seven years a deep and active in- 
terest in the work of this branch Alliance, 
in the organization of which she assisted 
in 1892. 


There is a real campaign in Europe against 
the corset. The queen of Italy is opposed 
to stays, and Carmen Sylva, queen of 
Roumania, wishes every woman, thin and 
fat, to cast off the corset and trust to Nat- 
ure. ‘“‘The woman who wears corsets,” 
she says, ‘‘makes a martyr of herself, and 
does everything possible to hinder her nat- 
ural development.’”’ 


PUBLIG RALLY 


Under the auspices of the 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


At the South Congregational Church 


(Exeter and Newbury Streets) 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


At 7,30 o’clock 
Rev, William W. Peck presiding 


ADDRESSES ON: 


“The Church and the Social Question : 
What should the Church Say and Do 
in the Face of the Social Injustice of 
our Time.” 


By Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Leominster 
Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 
Rey. Howard C. Ives, New London, Ct. 
Rey. E. S. Meredith, West Roxbury 
Rey. Grover C. Mills, Watertown 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre 


ALL ARE WELCOME 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 
eta temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. Eo ae ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 
Mistress: ‘‘Who rang the bell then, 
Katy?” Katy: ‘A boy, mum, lookin’ 


for the wrong number.”—Cincinnatt Com- 
merical Gazette. 


A German gentleman who tried to con- 
verse with an English lady innocently gave 
this rendering of a familiar saying, ‘The 
ghost is willing, but the meat is feeble.” 


Sister Sue: 
the banquet last night?’’ Brother: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing.” Sister Sue: ‘“‘Why, he told me he 
made a speech!’”’? Brother: ‘‘So he did.” 


“Warry,” said the music teacher, “what 
does the letter f over a bar in music mean?” 
“Forty,” said Harry. ‘‘Correct. Now 
what does ff mean?” ‘‘ Two-forty.’’—Har- 
pers Young People. 


A fussy little man, wishing to secure a 
seat in the bow of a boat, hurried up to one 
of the few passengers already on board, and 
said, “Can you tell me which end of this 
boat goes first?’’—Exchange. 


“Am I on the road to Scramtown?” 
asked a lady of a man who was weeding a 
patch of ground near the road. ‘You be, 
ma’am,”’ he replied, surveying her with 
mild curiosity. ‘‘Well, am I half way 
there?” ‘‘ Why, as to that, ma’am, it would 
seem as ef ’twould make a difference where 
you started from.’”—Youth’s Companion. 


When Renaud first came as senator to 
Paris, he engaged a room at a hotel and paid 
a month’s rent in advance. The proprietor 


asked him if he would have a receipt. ‘It 
is not necessary,’ replied Renaud. ‘‘God 
has witnessed the payment.’ ‘‘Do you 


believe in God?”’ sneered the host. ‘‘ Most 
assuredly,” replied Renaud, ‘don’t you?” 
“Not I, monsieur,”’ ‘‘Ah,’’ said the sen- 
ator, “‘in that case pleasegmake me out a 
receipt!’’—Kd6lnische Zeitung. 


A man of sixty, who had been a grumbler 
all his life and made a practice of changing 
his doctors on the slightest provocation, 
called in a young physician of considerable 
reputation. He was telling what he thought 
was the trouble with him, when the doctor 
ventured to disagree with his diagnosis. 
“TI beg your pardon!”’ said the patient, in 
a haughty way, ‘“‘it isn’t for a young phy- 
sician like you to disagree with an old and 
experienced invalid like me!’’—Selected. 


John Barker, the town marshal of Harri- 
sonville, Kan., avers that he overheard the 
following conversation between two little 
girls who are not yet old enough to go to 
school: ‘‘What makes a horse act naughty 
when he sees an auto?’’ one asked. “It’s 
this way,’’ replied the other. ‘‘Horses is 
used to seein’ other horses pullin’ rigs, and 
they don’t know what to think of ’em goin’ 
along without a horse. I guess if you was 
to see a pair of trousers walkin’ down the 
street without a man in ’em you’d be scared, 
too.” 


Gen. Sherman’s son Thomas, now known 
as Father Sherman, was in the company of a 
detachment of soldiers, crossing the pontoon 
bridge over the Potomac, when the armies 
were on their way to Washington for their 
great review in 1865. The boy was then 
about eight years old. One of the men, 
to make talk, asked him if he expected to 
grow up as smarta manashis father. ‘No, 


sir,’ answered the boy, with surprising 
promptness. ‘““Why not?” was the next 
question. ‘‘ Well,” said Thomas, without 


hesitation, ‘‘there are plenty of other men 
who have grown up, and why ain’t they as 
smart as my father?” 


“What did Mr. Jinx say at 
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The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS 
Telephone, 131-1 N’ ewton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. F or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


FOR 


ee ee ae 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR, 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what thename, you get in amy Pope bicycle th 
more than a quarter cae <3 aie én 
No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
cates = your 7 vy 
machines for racing, Chaintess Machines f. a service, sturdy 
little machines i teene folks. mes os 7 
Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 
bably a Pope agent in 
what kind of a wheel you want, 
we’ ll send you full particulars, 


leadership of 
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special needs—heavy machines for t 


your town. But write and tell us just 


wi price you want to 
with cotalonaat aiding dic 


Hartford Conn. 
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